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We give in our present number a beautiful En- 
graving of a portion of the ruinsof a celebrated city 
ancient times, rendered still more interesting 
fom the fact that our Saviour, when sojourning on 





earth, honored it with his personal presence. It 
was ina suburb of this city also that he met the 
woman at the well, and requested of her a drink of 
water. A conversation ensued, in which he reveal- 
ed to her more of her own life and conduct than 
sje would probably have been willing to reveal 
herself. (See St. John, Chap. iv.) 

We propose to give an engraving of this scene in 
our next number. 










Samaria Was one of the three divisions of the 
y Land, having Galilee on the north, Judea on 
the south, the river Jordan on the east, and the 
Mediterranean sea on the west. It took its name 
from its capital city, Samaria ; and formed, together 
with Galilee and some cantons on the east of Jor- 
dan, during the reigns of the kings of Israel and 
Judah, the kingdom of the former. The general 
aspect and produce of the country are nearly the 
same as those of Judea. But Mr. Buckingham 
bserves, that ** while in Judea the hills are mostly 
as bare as the imagination can paint them, and a 
few of the narrow valleys only are fertile, in Sa- 
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maria, the very summits of the eminences are as 
well clothed as the sides of them. These, with 
the luxuriant valleys which they enclose, present 
scenes of unbroken verdure in almost every point 
fview, which are delightfully variegated by the 
picturesque forms of the hills and vales themselves, 
enriched by the occasional sight of wood and wa- 
ter, in clusters of olive and other trees, and rills 
and torrents running among them.” 

[n February, 1833, when the Hon. Capt. Fitz- 
iaurice visited this place, the solitary tower repre- 
sented in our engraving marked the spot where 
ancient Samaria once stood. It is a remnant of ove 










{those numerous churches said to have been built 
ty the Empress Helena, to transmit to posterity the 
Sites of the old Israelitish cities. ‘ But here, as in 
every thing else connected with this unhappy coun- 
"ty, time and desolation have completed that de- 
“ruction, which the hand of the spoiler has left 
winished ; and the screams of the vulture, and the 

Wlings of the jackal, are the only sounds that 
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now issue from the spot, whence the smoke of in- 
cense was wont to ascend at the evening sacrifice, 
and the praises of the Almighly rose from the lips 
of his chosen people.” 

The church, which is completely a ruin, is built 
of grey stone; and the arches of the windows are 
supported on a cluster of slight columns. The 
edifice rises from a precipitous bank of rocky lime- 
stone, at the bottom of which is a broken wall. 
Close to the wall of the church grow masses of the 
Cactus Opuntia, and asingle aloe-tree. The path 
which leads round the crown of the hill to the 
church is a steep ascent, rocky, and incumbered 
with stones which have fallen down from the wall. 
The trees seen in our view are clives, of great 
antiquity, and of luxuriant growth; the stems of 
which are knarled and twisted very fantastically, 
The foreground is very rocky and broken, with a 
little short grass appearing here and there under 
the trees. 

Modern Samaria is a small and poor village, 
steep of approach, but strong by nature, and beau- 
tifully situated. It stands on a fine large insulated 
hill, encompassed by a broad, deep valley, which is 
surrounded by four hills, one on each side: these 
are cultivated in terraces to the top, sown with 
grain, and planted (as the valley also is) with fig 
and olive trees. 

Some travellers and topographers confound Sa- 
maria with Shechem or Nablous; but it is now 
generally identified with a site about eight miles to 
the north of that city, and about forty-five miles to 


the north of Jerusalem. I[t remained the capital o¢ 


the northen kingdom, while that kingdom endured, 
and perished with it; for when taken, after athree 
years’ siege, by Shalmanezer, king of Assyria (719 
B. c.), he razed it to the ground, leaving it a mere 
heap of rubbish (Micah i. 6.) It seems to have 
been rebuilt and occupied by the Samaritans; 
and afterward again destroyed by the Jews. It 
was afterwards rebuilt by Gabinius, the Roman 
president of Syria, who called it after his own 
name ; but it was still a comparatively inconsidera- 
ble place until it was restored to its ancient splen- 
dor by Herod the Great (ke. c. 21,) who changed its 
name to the Greek one of Sebaste, which in Latin 


is Augusta, in honor of Augustus. As thus restored, 


it existed in the time of our Saviour, and it con- 
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tinued a place of importance until the Jews were 
expelled from their country by Adrian, after which 
it went gradually to decay. Such ruins as have 
since been mentioned, or now exist, of course be- 
long to the city which existed in the time of our 
Saviour, when, according to Josephus, it was 
twenty furlongs in circumference. 

The situation of Samaria is well described by 
Dr. Richardson. He says:—* The situation is ex- 
tremely beautiful, and strong by nature ; more so, I 
think, than Jerusalem. It stands on a fine large in- 
sulated hill, compassed all round by a broad deep 
valley, and when fortified as it is stated to have been 
by Herod, one would have imagined that, in the an- 
cient system of warfare, nothing but famine could 
have reduced such a place. The valley is sur- 
rounded by four hills, one on each side, which are 
cultivated in terraces up to the top, sown with 
grain, and planted with fig and olive-trees, as is 
also the valley. The hill of Samaria likewise 
rises in terraces to a height equal to any of the 
adjoining mountains.” This description answers 
exactly to that given 550 years ago by Brocard 
(* Descriptio Terre Sancte’’), in whose time much 
more of the ancient city remained than at present. 
Ye notices the innumerable marble columns, still 
standing, belonging to the royal buildings, palaces 
and colonnades of this once magnificent city. But 
there were only a few inhabited houses, together 
with a church dedicated to John the Baptist, which 
the Saracens had turned into a mosque. Maundrell 
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could find no other traces of the ancient city thy , 
large square piazza encompassed with pillars 
later travellers describe this in such a many 

to convey the impression, that in the 130 interye,, 
ing years, the fall of many of the pillars has ¢ th 
such alteration, that its character asa square | 
is no longer distinguishable. But, as such, ,: 
well answer to the description by Josephus, of ' 
sacred enclosure of about a furlong and a half, }y;:): 
nearly in the middle of the city, by Herod, yj 
adorned it with all kinds of ornaments, and erees.: 
therein a temple, remarkable for its largeness ae 
beauty. Buckingham says that the pillars int). 
part are now eighty-three in number, standing, gy) 
many others fallen. ‘They are all without capitals: 
but Richardson (who counted but sixty nillars) shee 
there are numerous fragments of Ionic volutes + 
testify the order to which they belonged. '['h\s 
stately colonnade doubtless formed a part of some 
of Herod’s magnificent buildings, if not, as seen. 
most probable, a portion of the sacred enelo- 
sure. It is locally considered to have belonged | 
Herod's palace. None of the walls of this buildin: 
remain: but there are several detached pieces 
walls standing on the edge of rocky prominences, 
that seem to be fragments of the ancient fortifica- 
tions. There are also a number of columns st 
standing on the first terrace. Richardson say- 
“IT counted twelve ina row, besides several! that 
stood apart, the brotherless remains of ctl 
rows.” 
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Oh, knowest thou not the mystic power, 
The power of the quiet eye! 

Hast thou not gazed upon it and felt 
Its deep, deep mystery ? 

A charm there is in the quiet glance, 
And a spell, we know not why, 

Comes o’er the soul, whenever we meet 
With the glance of the quiet eye. 


In lighted halls of mirth we greet 
The young, the gay, and the fair, 
But no witchery is there in their glance, 
If the quiet eye be not there. 
They would pierce us with their dazzling rays, 
But in vain their attempt to vie, 
There’s never a glance so dear to me, 
As the glance of the quiet eye. 


It softens the heart, subdues and restrains, 
When angry clouds arise ; 
Then a calm pervades the stormy soul, 
Like the calm of the summer skies. 
Morton Hall, 1844. 


Written for the Ladies’ Garland. 
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Whenever we meet with its softening light, 
An influence pure and high 

Comes o’er us then, and we look and bless 

The calm of the quiet eye. 







There are glances that meet us every where, 
From eyes of the deepest blue; 

There are those that fall with flashing light 
From orbs of a darker hue ; 

But not a glance can thrill my soul— 
Unmoved will I pass them by— 

Unless it be the sonl-lit one 
Of the meek and the quiet eye. 











The tear that trembles in many an eye 
Would tell us of grief and of pain ; 

The darkening cloud in a moment is by 
And all is bright sunshine again. 

But beware how thou meetest a gentle glance, 
And causeth the tear drop to start, 

For the tear that moistens the quiet eye 
Up springs from the fount of the heart. 
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Written for the Ladies’ Garland. 
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«][’mafraid,” said a little boy, turning back, witha 
i of alarm, from a stately ox that stood in the 


wK ¢ 


oath along which his father and himself were walk- 


ne 


wWhy are you afraid, Henry?” asked Mr. 


(ray. 


“['m afraid of his horns, He’s going to hook 


me!” 

«No, he won’t hurt you. Here, take this stick 
and go and drive him off of the path.” 

«Qno—no. I’m afraid.” And the child clung 
o his father’s side. 

Mr. Gray was a thoughtful man, and « man of 
sense. He understood well the influence of early 
sates and impressions on the mind and moral feel- 
ings in after life. He knew that the character of 
achild needed great care in guiding it to a right 
jevelopment. He knew that temperance, fortitude, 
and courage, were cardinal virtues in the man, and 
that the seeds of these must be sown in the young 
mind, if the germs were not already there. 

«Did an ox ever hurt you, Henry ?”’ he calmly 
asked. 

No, sir.” 

“Then what makes you afraid of him.” 

“He looks as if he would hook me.” 

* But | know that he will not do it. 
my stick and drive him away.” 

Henry had been taught obedience. By the man- 
ner in which his father now spoke, he knew that 
ie was really in earnest. 

“Indeed, papa, I’m afraid,” urged the timid boy, 
coking up with a quivering lip and an imploring 
eve, 

“Afraid! My little boy afraid !” 
spoke as if he were greatly surprised. 
want my Henry to be afraid.” 

“But I am afraid, papa. {[ know he will hurt 
me with his horns. See! how he shakes his head. 
There, he is coming!” and he clung closer to his 
father’s side, as the ox took one or two steps for- 
ward, 


Here, take 


Mr. Gray 
“T don’t 


“ My little boy is a coward.’ This was said by 
Mr. Gray in a voice expressive of sorrow and dis- 
jleasure, mingled with something of contempt. 
I's impression was all he desired. The fear of his 
fither’s displeasure and contempt (this last word 
srather too strong; but it best expresses the idea 
wished to be conveyed,) became more active than 
mere bodily fear. 

“No, I’m not a coward,” he said, drawing him- 
elf up, somewhat proudly, and taking one step 
‘tom his father’s side. 

“Then take my cane and drive that ox away 
‘tom our path.” He spoke with some sternnese. 
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Henry was still afraid, but moral fear was more 
active than physical terror. Ile hesitated only for 
a moment; then taking his father’s cane, and lift- 
ing it in the air, he moved towards the stately 
beast. The ox seemed disposed, at first, to disre- 
gard the threatening attitude of the boy. He 
dropped his head, and shook it violently. Henry 
trembled, and looked back into the face of his fa- 
ther, but that face had not relaxed a muscle. He 
took one more step forward, brandishing the cane. 
The ox still remained firm; but it was only for a 
moment longer—quickly turning his head, he 
started from the path, and ran off to a distance. 

Delighted to see so large and strong a beast run 
from him, Henry laughed and shouted aloud. 

* Didn’t I make him go, father!” he cried, as he 
handed back the cane. “Am I a coward ?” 

“No, not now. You are my brave little boy,” 
said Mr. Gray with an encouraging smile. 

“ [ll drive all the oxen wherever I please, now, 
shan’t 1?” 

“You can always drive them away when they 
are in wrong places. But it would be cruel to 
drive them about and worry them when they are 
in the fields.”’ 

After walking along for a short distance, another 
ox was seen standing in the path. He was black, 
and had, to the eye of Henry, an angry, threatening 
look. His fears returned, and he was about shrink- 
ing behind his father, when the thought of being 
called a coward, re-inspired him. 

“ Here, my son, drive that beast away.” 

The boy could no longer hesitate. He took the 
cane held out by his father, and brandishing it in 
the air, ran towards the ox. The animal did not 
seem at all inclined to move, but dropped his head, 
and shook it angrily. Henry started back, and 
looked around at his father. 

“Try again. 
Gray. 

Henry made another effort, but with no better 
success. 

“ He won't move, father. 

“ Yes he will. Go up close to him, and strike 
him with the cane, if he does not move.” 

*’m sure he will hook me.” 

“ Keep away from his horns, but strike him. He 
won't hurt you.” 


Don’t be afraid,’ urged Mr. 


Thus urged, the little fellow ran forward, witha 
shout, and made an attempt to strike the ox; but 
the stubborn animal had no intention of permitting 
matters to go so faras that. Ile wheeled around, 
quickly, and darted off before Henry’s blow could 
fall. 
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“That’s my brave boy,” Mr. Gray said, approv- 
ingly. I knew the ox wouldn’t hurt you.” 
Henry was much pleased with this second proof 
of his superiority over dumb animals, 
* Didn’t | make the big ox run? 
ther !” he shouted in great glee. 


Didn't I, fa- 


After that, he would go up to an ox or a cow 
without fear. 

This was Mr. Gray’s first lesson in courage 
to his boy. He saw that he was naturally timid, 
and felt that it was all important that this weak- 
ness should be counteracted, and bravery encour- 
aged. Ile well knew, that, to pass safely and use- 
fully through the world, courage was essential. 
Courage to brave any moral consequences in doing 
right, or any physical danger, when duty called. 
And he wished his children to have those charac- 
teristics of mind which would make them useful in 
all the varied positions in life that they might be 
called upon to occupy. 

Henry was only four years old, when this first 
lesson was given, but the effect upon his character 
was indelible. It enabled Mr. Gray to follow up, 
successfully, his desire that his boy should become 
fearless of danger, where duty called with an im- 
perative voice. At the age of eight years, Henry 
had gained so much over his natural weakness, 
that on one occasion, he promptly sprung into the 
water, when a companion had fallen in, and saved 
his life at the risk of his own. 

Of mere recklessness, he was never guilty, for 
he still had remains enough of natural timidity, 
and dread of bodily pain to hold him back from dan- 
ger, if there were no call for him to expose himself. 
But so judiciously had his father cultivated his 
higher faculties, that the calls of humanity or duty 
were always imperative. This makes the finest 
character when well developed. A man whose 
firmness, decision, perseverance, courage, are not 
mere natural qualities, but spring froma deep moral 
sense, is the noblest and the most useful of men. 
He is never urged on by blind impulse, or mere 
recklessness of danger. He acts with firmness, 
decision and courage, just at the right time, in the 
best manner, and at the true crisis. Such a man 
was Henry Gray, on reaching the years of maturity. 

At the age of twenty-three he married, and 
moved to a distance from his native place. His 
new home stood near the bank of a large river. 
He lived there for ten years, and had four children, 
who were springing up around him, and giving 
light to his household. One day, about this time, 
a most terrific storm arose. The bosom of the 
broad river, that had, for hours, been sleeping in 
the bright sun-beams, was lashed into wild fury by 
the hurricane that swept over it. 

* See, Jane,” said Gray to his wife, suddenly, 
as they stood looking out of a window, * isn’t that 
a sloop coming round the point opposite! Yes, it 
is: and the wind is driving her madly along. If 
the helmsman is not careful, she will be thrown on 
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to that reef of rocks, when, in such a sto, 
will be dashed to pieces, and all on board Jost.” 
The eye of his wife turned to the point 
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ed by her husband, and shuddered to ce, 
under bare poles, careering along under} 
of the rushing winds swifter than if al! her 
had been spread to a strong breeze, 
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driving direct towards a sunken reef. on w} 


itil s 
eral sloops had been lost within a few years. 
“ By my life, Jane, they will be dashed to : 
Gray ejaculated, as he saw the unfortunate yess) 
rapidly approaching the rocks. As he spoke. 
turned from the window, and took threo 
strides across the room towards the door. 
“Henry! What are you going to do 
claimed Mrs. Gray, springing to his sid 


MWe, and ¢t 
ing fast hold of his arm. 
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“Tam going to prepare to save, if possible, ; 














of the unfortunate people on board that sloop, jf si, 
should strike the reef,” was his calm but resolys: 
reply. 





“ No—no, Henry. You must not put your | 
in danger! I will not let you go!” T 
spoken mildly, and with a countenance 
pale with fear. 











This was 























“ Jane,” said Gray, looking steadily into his wit’ 
face, “when the cry of humanity comes t 
ear, and there is a clear probability of giving 
lief, we cannot hesitate on grounds of per 
danger. When duty calls, let us fearlessly « 
The great Sustainer and Preserver, wil! susta 
and preserve us. 



































If in my power to say 
timely and well directed effort, a single indi 
of that boat’s crew, do you not think me bou 
make the attempt ?” 










Mrs. Gray did not reply. But she still clung t 
his arm. 

“Suppose your own brother were in that vessel ” 

The grasp of Mrs, Gray’s fingers slightly relaxed. 

“ Would you say to me, *‘ Make no eflort to sav: 
him?” 

Her hand fell to her side. 

“Jane,”’—Mr. Gray spoke earnestly—*1 wil) 
never risk my life wantonly. Do not fear that. | 
know nothing of the feeling called ‘ fool hardiness.’ 
If I go into danger, it will be to save others, and 
whoever is in the earnest effort to save others from 













destruction, is, himself, wonderfully protected. Few, 





very few, lose their lives, when unselfishly seeking 
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to rescue a fellow creature from impending death. 
Mrs. Gray understood her husband, and she! 
longer opposed him. To do so, she was well aware, 
would have been useless. But her heart sunk 
heavily, and beat with a troubled motion. She 
turned to the window, as he left the house, wh! 
the storm was raging with unabated fury. 
ing her eye towards the hapless vessel, she shuc- 
dered to see that it was driving madly on towarcs 
the most dangerous point in the river, where just 
beneath the foaming surface, lay a broad reef ot 
rocks. There were not five minutes between that 
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sloop and destruction. Next she perceived her and his courage unabated. Manfully he struggled 
sasband running at full speed towards the shore, against the fierce driving tempest, and slowly but 
ae lay tossing on the agitated waters a little surely made headway against it. Night soon shut 
wat, in Which she knew, too well, that he would in and hid the shore from view. But there was 
syst himself, to the great peril of his life. And he one there who could not forget him nor his need. 
‘id hus, without an instant’s hesitation, trust him- His wife had watched him until she could no longer 


self upon the bosom of the tossing billows. She distinguish his orm in the boat, and then, by the 


«aw him hurriedly unfasten the boat,and, springing aid of a glass, she still followed, anxiously all his 
ato it, as he drove it far from the shore with a mus- motions. She saw the vessel dashed to pieces, and 
~ylar arm, seize the oars and pull courageously out saw her husband reach the spot, and rescue several 


‘om land. ‘The heart of the wife sunk within her,as men who were floating about. ‘Then she saw him 


che stood fixed to the spot, and saw the frail craft turn homeward; but the darkness soon hid him 


Thoughtful and prompt to act, as 
‘own as if it would sink in the waters, while her the wife of such a man should be, she had a large 
husband’s arm seemed feeble as a child’s, as he fire built upon the shore, and stood by it, herself, 


rising now upon a foaming wave, and now diving from her view. 


lied eagerly the oars, struggling to reach a point though the storm was yet unabated, and with her 
in the river nearly a quarter of a mile distant. own hands kept up the blaze that was to be the 
The wind seemed to sweep along with redoubled beacon-light of her husband, amid darkness and 
violencethe rain fell in a deluge of water, and tempest. 
the broad sheets of lightning spread themselves out Nearly half an hour was passed in the anguish 
in rapid succession on the quivering air, and were of suspense. Then her quick ear detected, in 
sickly followed by tremendous and almost inces- pauses of the storm, the faint sound of oars. She 
te crashing peals of thunder. knew it was from her husband’s boat, and her heart 
Every moment the distance between the tiny bounded with joy, pride, and gratitude to God. 
boat and the shore increased; but the strained eve Soon the sounds grew more and more distinct, 
of Mrs. Gray could still distinguish the form of her Coming direct towards her beacon-fire. At length 
anes eiieeied: steadily bending to his oare. But the boat touched the shore, and Gray bounded out, 
long before he could reach the spot he feared would and drew it high up, and beyond the stain of ms 
rove fatal to the sloop, she had rushed madly upon strong current he had struggled against so manfully. 
the rocks, and was, almost instantly dashed in “Oh, Henry! Thank God that you are sate !” 
pieces. Mrs. Gray saw this, and could not restrain @XClaimed Mrs. Gray, seizing his arm with both 
acry of anguish, even amid her fears for her hus- }@ds, and clinging to him with a nervous grasp. 
tend. Cn “Yes, let us thank Him, Jane, for what he has 
Henry Gray labored now with almost superhuman done. And for this guiding tire let me thank you. 
strength; aided by the wind, that was driving Without it, I must, I fear, have been lost.” 
against the stern of bis light craft, he almost flew “ Henry! Jane!” exclaimed in a familiar voice, 
ver the surface of the water, leaping from wave one of the men, who had till now, remained seated, 
top to wave top, like a sea-bird on the wing. But in a half stupified state of mind in the boat, step- 
long before he could reach the fatal spot, six of ping out quickly as he spoke, and throwing his 
those who trode that vessel’s deck, were sleeping arms around his preserver and his wile. 
their last long sleep far down the rocky depths of = “Oh, my boy! Is it to you that I owe my life” 
the river. Three men, who were clinging to frag- 
ments of wood, he saved, and with this precious 
freight turned away from the fatal spot and pulled 
for the shore. 


“ My father!” ejaculated Gray, with a quick 
start, turning, and disengaging himself from his 
arms—* Is it indeed my father!” . 
“Yes, my child. Your noble courage has saved 
The darkness of night was falling gloomily your father’s life. I was coming to visit you, but 
around when Gray, his duty done, commenced his did not dream of such a meeting.” 
return to land. ‘The men he had picked up, from Beyond this, we need not carry the reader. His 
fear or exhaustion, reclined passively in his boat, own imagination will fill up all that remains. Was 
and appeared incapable of affording him any assist- not the father right in teaching his boy to be cour- 
ance. But he asked none, his arm was still strong, ageous? Who will answer—nay?! 
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BY N, P. WILLIS. 


Oh, what is woman—what her smile— And linger in her curls of jet— 
Her lip of love—her eye of light— 
What is she, if her lips revile 


The light spring flower may scarcely bow 
Beneath her step, and yet—and yet— 
he lowly Jesus! Love may write Without that meekest grace, she'll be 


His name upon her marble brow, A lighter thing than vanity. 
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A pleasant fair-sized country village—a village 
embosomed in trees, with old churches, one tavern, 
kept by a respectable widow—long, single-storied 
farm-houses, their roofs mossy, and their chimneys 
smoke black—a village with much grass and shrub- 
bery, and no mortar, nor bricks, nor pavements, 
nor gas—no newness! that is the place for him 
who wishes life in its flavor and in its bloom. Un- 
til of late, my residence has been in such a spot. 

Man of cities! what is there in all your boasted 
pleasure—your fashions, parties, balls, and theatres, 
compared tothe simplest of the delights we country 
folk enjoy? Our pure air, making the blood leap 
with buoyant health; our labor and our exercise ; 
our freedom from the sickly vices that taint the 
town; our not being racked with notes due, or the 
fluctuations of prices, or the breaking of banks; our 
manners of sociality, expanding the heart, and re- 
acting with a wholesome effect upon the body; can 
any thing which citizens possess balance these ? 

One Saturday, after paying a few days visit to 
New York, I returned to my quarters at the coun- 
try inn. The day was hot, and my journey a dis- 
agreeable one. Out of humor with myself and 
every thing around me, when I came to my travel’s 
end, I refused to partake of the comfortable supper 
which my landlady had prepared for me; and re- 
joining the good woman’s look of wonder at such 
unwonted event, and her kind inquiries about my 
health, with a sullen silence, [ took my lamp, and 
went my way to my room. Tired and head throb- 
bing, in less than a score of minutes after I threw 
myself upon my bed, I was steeped in the soundest 
slumber. 

When I awoke, every vein and nerve felt fresh 
and free. Soreness and irritation had been swept 
away, as it were, with the curtains of the night; 
and the accustomed tone had returned again. I 
arose and threw open my window. Delicious! It 
was a calm bright Sabbath morning in May. The 
dew drops glittered on the grass; the fragrance of 
the apple blossoms which covered the trees floated 
up to me; and the notes of a hundred birds dis- 
coursed music to my ear. By the rays just shoot- 
ing up in the eastern verge, [ knew that the sun 
would be risen in a moment. I hastily dressed 
myself, performed my oblutions, and sallied forth to 
take a morning walk. 

Sweet, yet sleepy scene! No one seemed stir- 
ring. The placid influence of the day was even 
now spread around, quieting every thing, and hal- 
lowing every thing. I sauntered slowly onward, 
with my hands folded behind me. I passed round 
the edge of a hill, on the rising elevation and top of 
which was the burial ground. On my left, through 
an opening in the trees, | could see at some dis- 
tance the ripples of our beautiful bay; on my right, 
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was the large ancient field for the dead. 
and leaned my back against the fence, wi: 
face turned toward the white marble stones a fi. 


I stopped 


mw 


rods before me. All I saw was far from now ¢- 
me; and yet I pondered upon it. The entrance + 
that place of tombs was a kind of arch—a royerh. 
hewn and hardy piece of architecture, that had 
stood winter and summer over the gate there, fy; 
many years. QO! fearful arch! if there were f 
thee a voice to utter what has passed beneath and 
that to thee are known could be disclosed—whoso 
ear might listen to the appalling story and its pos- 
sessor not go mad with terror? | 

Thus thought I; and strange enough, such im- 
agining marred not in the least the sunny bright- 
ness which spread alike over my mind and over the 
landscape. Involuntarily as I mused, my look was 
cast to the top of the hill. I saw a figure moving, 
Could some one beside myself be out so early, and 
among the tombs? What creature odd enough in 
fancy to find pleasure there, and at such a time! 

Yontinuing my gaze, 1 saw that the figure was a 
woman. 

She seemed to move with a slow and feeble step, 
passing and repassing constantly between two and 
the same graves, which were within half a rod of 
each other. She would bend down and appear to 
busy herself a few moments with the one; then she 
would rise and go to the second, and bend there 
and employ herself as at the first. Then to the 
former one, and then to the second again. Occa- 
sionally the shape would pause a moment, and 
stand back a little, and look steadfastly down upon 
the graves, as if to see whether her work were 
done well. Thrice I saw her walk with a tottering 
gait, and stand midway between the two, and look 
alternately at each. Then she would go to one 
and arrange something, and come back to the mid- 
way place, and gaze first on the right and then on 
the left, as before. The figure evidently had some 
trouble to arrange things to her mind. Where | 
stood, I could hear no noise of her footfalls; nor 
could I see accurately enough to tell what she was 
doing. Had a superstitious man beheld the spocta- 
cle, he would possibly have thought that some spir!t 
of the dead, allowed the night before to burst its 
cerements, and wander forth in the darkness, had 
been belated in returning, and was now perplexed 
to find its coffin-house again. 

Curious to know the woman’s employment, ! 
undid the simple fastenings of the gate, and walked 
over the rank wet grass towards her. As [ came 
near, I recognized her for an old,a very old inmate 
of the poor house, named Delaree. Stopping 4 
moment, while I was yet several yards from her, 
and before she saw me, I tried to call to recollection 
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vertain particulars of her history which I had heard 
, great while past. She was a native of one of the 
West India islands, and, before | who gazed at her 
was born, had, with her husband, come hither to 
ettie and gain a livelihood. ‘They were poor, 
most miserably poor. Country people, I have no- 
iced, seldom like foreigners. So this man and his 
wife, in all probability, met much to discourage 
them. They kept up their spirits, however, until 
at last their fortunes became desperate. Famine 
and want laid iron fingers upon them. They had 
no acquaintance; and to beg they were ashamed. 
Both were taken ill; then the charity that had been 
so slack came to their abode, but came too late. 
Delaree died, the victim to poverty. The woman 
recovered, after awhile; but for many months was 
quite an invalid, and was sent to the alms-house, 
where she had ever since remained. 

This was the story of the aged creature before 
me; aged with the weight of seventy winters. I 
walked up to her. By her feet stood a large rude 
basket, in which I beheld leaves and buds. The 
two graves which I had seen her passing between 
s) often were covered with flowers—the earliest 
but sweetest flowers of the season. They were 

1, and wet, and very fragrant—those soul offer- 
ings And this, then, was her employment. 


Flowers frail and passing, grasped by the hand of 


age, and scattered upon a tomb! White hairs and 
pale blossoms, and stone tablets of Death ! 

“Good morning, mistress,” said I, quietly. 

The withered female turned her eyes to mine 
and acknowledgod my greeting in the same spirit 
wherewith it was given. 

“May I ask whose graves they are that you re- 
member so kindly ?” 

She looked up again—probably catching, from 
my manner, that I spoke in no spirit of rude inqui- 
sitiveness—and answered : 

“ My husband’s.” 

A manifestation of fanciful taste, thought I, this 
tomb-ornamenting, which she probably brought 
with her from abroad. Of course but one of the 
graves could be her husband’s; and one, likely, 
was that of a child, who had died and been placed 
by its father. 

“Whose else?” [ asked. 

“My husband’s,”’ replied the aged widow. 

Poor creature ! her faculties were becoming dim. 
No doubt her sorrows and her length of life had 
worn both mind and body nearly to the parting. 

“Yes, [ know,” continued I, mildly ; “ but there 
are two graves. One is your husband’s and the 
other is 

I paused for her to fill the blank. 

She looked at me for a minute, as if in wonder 
at my perverseness; and then answered as before. 

“ My husband’s. None but Gilbert's.” 

“ And is Gilbert buried in both !” said I. 

She appeared as if going to answer, but stopped 

again, and did not. Though my curiosity was now 
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somewhat excited, | forbore to question her farther, 
feeling that it might be to her a painful subject. | 
was wrong, however. She had been rather agi- 
tated at my intrusion, and her powers flickered for 
a moment. They were soon steady again, and, 
perhaps gratified with my interest in her affairs, 
she gave me ina few brief sentences the solution 
of the mystery. When her husband’s death oc- 
curred, she was herself confined to a sick bed, 
which she did not leave for a long while after he 
was buried. Still longer days passed before she 
had permission, or even strength, to go into the 
open air. When she did, her first efforts were es- 
sayed to reach Gilbert’s grave. What a pang sunk 
to her heart when she found it could not be pointed 
out to her! With the careless indifference which 
is shown to the corpses of outcasts, poor Delaree 
had been thrown into a hastily dug hole, without 
any one noting it, or remembering which it was. 
Subsequently, several other paupers were buried 
in the same spot; and the sexton could only show 
two graves to the disconsolate woman, and tell her 
that her husband’s was positively one of the twain. 
During the latter stages of her recovery she had 
looked forward to the consolation of coming to his 
tomb as toa shrine, and wiping her tears there; 
and it was bitter that such could notbe. The mis- 
erable widow even attempted to obtain the consent 
of the proper functionaries that the graves might be 
opened, and her anxieties put at rest! When told 
that this could not be done, she determined in her 
soul that at least the remnant of her hopes and in- 


tentions should not be given up. Every Sunday 


morning, in the mild seasons, she went forth early, 
and gathered fresh flowers, and dressed both the 


graves. So she knew that the right one was cared 
for, even if another shared that care. And lest she 
should possibly bestow the most of this testimony 
of love on him whom she knew not, but whose 
spirit might be looking down invisible in the air, 
and smiling upon her, she was ever careful to have 
each tomb adorned in an exactly similar manner. 
Ina strange land, and among a strange race, she 
said, it was like communion with her own people 
to visit that burial-ground. 

“If 1 could only know which to bend over when 
my heart feels heavy,” thus finished the sorrowing 
being as she rose to depart, then it would be a 
happiness. But perhaps [ am blind to my dearest 
mercies. God in his great wisdom may have sent 
that [ cannot be sure which grave was his, lest 
grief over it should become too common a luxury 
for me, and melt me away.” 

I oflered to accompany her, and support her fee- 
ble steps; but she preferred that it should not be 
so. With languid feet she moved on. I watched 
her pass through the gate and under the arch; I 
saw her turn, and ina little while she was hidden 
from my view. Then I carefully parted the flow- 
ers upon one of the graves, and sat down there, and 
leaned my face in my open hands and thought— 
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What a wondrous thing is human love!--Oh! heads upon his bosom, no care, temptation, nor o,. 
Thou whose mighty attribute is the incarnation of roding passion shall have power to distur) ys 
love, I bless Thee that thou didst make this fair dis- ‘Then the weary spirit shall no more be weary ; ; 
position in our hearts, and didst root it there so aching head and aching heart will be strangers | 
deeply that it is stronger than all else, and can pain; and the soul that has fretted and sorrowe; 
never be torn out! Here is this aged wayfarer—a away its little life on earth will sorrow not any 
woman of trials and griefs—decrepid, sore, and more. When the mind has been roaming abo) 
steeped in poverty—the most forlorn of her kind, in the crowd, and returns sick and tired of hojlow 

P and yet, through all the storm of misfortune, and hearts, and of human deceit—let us think of th. 
the dark cloud of years settling upon her, the grave and death, and they will seem like soit an) 
memory of her love hovers like a beautiful spirit pleasant music. Such thoughts then soothe ay 
amid the gloom, and never deserts her, but abides calm our pulses; they open a peaceful prospect be. 
with her while life abides. Yes! this creature fore us. 
loved; this wrinkled, skinny, gray-haired crone There have of late frequently come to me times 
had her heart to swell with passion, and her pulses when I do not dread the grave—when [ could }ay 
to throb, and her eyes to sparkle. Now, nothing down, and pass my immortal part through the ya). 
remains but a lovely remembrance, coming as of Jey and shadow, as composedly as I quatf water 

old, and stepping in its accustomed path, not to after a tiresome walk. For what is there of terro; 

* perform its former object, or former duty—but from in taking our rest? What is there here below + 


long habit. Nothing but that! Ah! is not thata draw us with suck fondness! Life is the running 
great deal? 








of arace—a most weary race, sometimes. Sha! 
And the buried man—he was happy to have we fear the goal, merely because it is shrouded in 
passed away as he did. The woman—she was the a cloud? 










one to be pitied. Without doubt she wished many I rose, and carefully replaced the parted flowers, 
times that she were laid beside him. Andnot only and bent ny steps homeward. 
she, thought I, as I cast my eyes on the solemn If there be any sufficiently interested in the fite 


memorials around me; but at the same time there of the aged woman, that they wish to know farther 
were thousands else on earth who panted for the about her, for those I will add that ere long her 
long repose, as a tired child for the night. The affection was transferred to a region where it night 
grave—the grave. What foolish man calls it a receive the reward of its constancy and purity. Her 
dreadful place? It is a kind friend, whose arms last desire—and it was complied with—was that she 
shall compass us round about, and while we lay our should be placed midway between the two graves. 















The very simplest among the flowers of Poesy, lowing piece of metrical composition springs, but 
are those which we most admire. We like the according to the view we like to take of things be- 
language which touches at once the heart, and is longing to this department of literature, it is beau- 
understood by all. We know not whence the fol- tiful—very beautiful, 
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My mother, look not on me now, I know ’tis summer on the earth, 







With that sad, earnest eye ; I hear a pleasant tune 
Blame me not, mother—blame not thou, Of waters, in their chiming mirth ; 
My heart’s last wish—to die. I feel the breath of June; 


I cannot wrestle with the strife 


The roses through my lattice look, 
I once had heart to bear; 


The bee sails singing by, 
And if I yield a youthful life, The peasant takes his pruning hook,— 
Full hath it been of care. Yet, mother, let me die! 






Nay, weep not! on my brow is set 





There’s nothing, in this time of flowers, 








The age of grief—not years; That hath a voice for me; 

Its furrows thou may’st wildly wet, The whispering leaves, the sunny hours, 
But ne’er wash out, with tears. The young, the glad, the free ; 

And could’st thou see my weary heart, There’s nothing but thy own deep love, 
Too weary ev’n tosigh, And that will live on high; 

©! mother, mother, thou would’st start, Theu, mother, when my heart's above, 





And say—’twere best to die. Kind mother !—let me die. 
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We introduce to our readers a portrait of this 
celebrated author. Many of our readers have been 
gratified by a perusal of his “ Salathiel,”” or parts 
fit, and we have no doubt will be pleased to have 
a likeness of the author. 

This gentleman is a native of Ireland, and was 
elueated at Trinity College, Dublin. He is a cor- 
rect and eloquent poet and prose-writer: his poeti- 
al works are “ Paris in 1815;” “The Angel of 
the World ;” “Gems from the Antique,” &c. Dr. 
Croly has also edited, with excellent judgment, 
i volume of Selections from the British Poets. 
Among bis many prose works are * Salathiel,’* a 
romance founded on.the old legend of The Wan- 
dering Jew,” and displaying the most powerful 
bursts of eloquence throughout its pages. Several 
years since, too, Dr. Croly published a comedy, 
entitled “Pride Shall Have a Fall,” which was 
deriormed for several nights, with great applause, 
at Covent Garden Theatre, and was universally 
admired for its unsparing ridicule of the follies of 
tleday. “A Life of Burke,” and the “ Personal 
ilistory of George IV.,” are among Dr. Croly’s 


diographical works; and a volume of the * Apoca- 


pse of St. John,” attests his erudite researches; 
Weh ishes 
fs ol which see page two of cover. 
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ave published and have for sale at the office of the Garland, a cheap edition of 
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he isat present engaged in writing the descrip- 
tions of Mr. Robert’s splendid “ Illustrations of the 
Holy Land,” &e. 

Dr. Croly is rector of St. Stephen’s, Walbrook ; 
his style of preaching 
His 


Was most conspicuous 


is characterised by impres- 
sive eloquence. talent as a public speaker 
at a recent meeting of the 
members of the Syrian Medical Aid Association, 
at Beyrout, (having for its object the highly bene- 
volent purpose of ameliorating the condition of the 
sick an suffering in a foreign land,) held at the 
Ilall of Commerce, Threadneedle street, London. 
Upon this interesting and important occasion, Dr. 
Croly thus eloquently advocated the wants of suf- 
fering humanity :—Nothing can be more evident 
than the want of medical aid in those vast and in- 
teresting countries at the head of the Mediterra- 
nean. Every traveller gives his testimony to this 
want, and every traveller comes away with details 
of popular wretchedness arising from this source, 
and appeals to the common sense and common hu- 
manity of nations. And this becomes more to be 
regretted, from the circumstance that the suffering 
is almost wholly the result of medical destitution. 
The climate is one of the finest in the world, the 
soil fertile, the hills bearing the olive and the vine, 
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this extraordinary work, for particu 
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the plains loaded with corn, the year almost divided 
between spring and summer ; and yet, in the midst 
of this favored region, there remains the victim of 
fearful suffering, broken down with hopeless dis- 
ease, given over to helpless agony, a blot on the 
rich and smiling creation around him. Would it 
be believed that until lately there was not one 
regular practitioner from the border of Egypt to 
Lebanon. Now, we who know how essential the 
offices of the medical man are to the common com- 
fort of life—how destitute in our own country, even 
a village seems, which has not medical aid within 
reach—how tremblingly we look upon the first 
symptoms of illness in an infant—how eagerly we 
call for the assistance of the practitioner, and how 
anxiously we count the hours until he comes—we 
may conceive the boundless terror produced by the 
approach of disease in the East, where the first 
symptom of distemper is necessarily regarded al- 
most as a signal of a death-warrant, for help is 
beyond all reach; the land might be searched from 
end to end before a physician could be found, and the 
result is, that the unhappy husband and father must 
sit still and gaze while his wife or child is dying day 
by day before his eyes. And even this bitter feel- 
ing is made more bitter still by a kind of vague 
conviction that there are means in existence by 
which Jife might be preserved, if they were but 
within his reach. Follow this conception into 
reality, see the infection spread, see father and 
wife and child gradually sinking, until their cabin 
becomes a pest-house, and, deserted by all their 
kindred and neighbors through absolute terror, 
they perish, a mass of startling mortality. But the 
diseases of the East are not merely more destitute 
of medical help; they are in their general nature 
of a more fearful, fierce, and torturing kind than 
those of temperate climates. There infection is 
the instant seizure of the whole frame, fever is fire, 
the wound is an ulcer, the small-pox isa pestilence, 
and typhus takes the shape of plague. It has even 
been said that the plague never ceases in the re- 
gions of Mahometanism: when it pauses in one 
quarter, it bursts out in another, and in all contin- 
ually shakes the quiet of life and threatens the ex- 
istence of the population. It is into this scene of 
suffering that we propose to send, it is beside this 
fountain-head of disease that we propose to plant, 
the science which will dry it up. It is to relieve 
intolerable pangs, to restore the men to the incal- 
culable blessings of health, to cheer the hearts of 
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The Amherst Cabinet contains a letter describing 
the melancholy event of the blowing up of a powder 
mill at Danby, (Va.) causing the death of three boys 
—and adds:—Mr. Smith was the first to rush to 
the scene of ruin; he caught up the first boy he 
came to, whose features were so disfigured as not 
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all, to inspire new homage to the humanity 
England, even to make a noble inroad on ie Com. 
mon mortality of man, that we are called on at; 
hour, in the name of sympathy and bumanit 
assist an institution which has no other object than 
the happiness of society, and, I solemnly bel 
the honor of God. Gentlemen, we all take ay». 
terest in the renown of our country, and I en, y not 
the man who can follow the career of our gre»: 
statesmen in their senatorial struggles, without dy 
homage to their accomplished understanding, 'T), 
heart of England has long paid its tribute to tj. 
great champions of its liberty and illustrious |eade rs 
of its armies; but in the midst of all our nations! 
trophies—in the midst of all that accumulating o: 
the tributes of past ages to the achievements 
eminent men—if I could venture to propose raisiqg 
one memorial more, the memorial of a triumph 
gained neither in the senate nor the field, and t, 
not less expressive, less permanent, nor Jess illus. 
trious than them all; I should say that that memo. 
rial would be a British Hospital in Syria. 
In conclusion, Dr. Croly touchingly observe 

“ There is but one topic more, to which, asa cli 
gyman, | may be expected to allude, and yer: 
which, from my being a clergyman, [| allude « 
briefly as possible—the sacred recollections 
which Palestine and Syria have been thie especia 
scene. Iam at all times most unwilling to iutro- 
duce scriptural subjects into public assemblies; and 
yet, when we hear of this new attempt to heal 
the sick, to give feet to the lame, ears to the deat, 
a tongue to the dumb, and sight to the blind—whe: 
we see the sufferers coming in crowds, 400) flock- 
ing to the agent of your institution, I am irresisu- 
bly reminded of the glorious scene, when the Great 
Healer, alike of the heart and the frame, stood in 
the streets of Nazareth or Capernaum, and the) 
brought to him sick of divers diseases, the fevered, 
the paralyzed, the lunatic, the dying, and he healed 
them all. With what a different sense of exist- 
ence did they return. What a delighted 
to the decrepitude and misery with which they 
came! what joyousness of heart, instead of r 
long despair! what long-forgotten elasticity of lim 
in the shepherd, the hunter, and the husbandman 
and what gratitude to the heaven-descended benes- 
olence which pitied, received, and healed them al. 
And this institution, which we are now attempting 
to form, what is it but an imitation, in all humi.'y 
and reverence, of that highest of all conceivab 
examples !”’ 
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G INCIDENT. 
to be readily recognized, yet alive and possessing 
his senses; as he was bearing him away from t 
scene of calamity, he said to him, whose boy 
you? The little sufferer looking him in the fac. 
with tender emotion, said, “J am your boy, Ps! 
And the poor lad died in a few hours afier. 
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MONOMANIACS.—OR, 


MONOMANIACS., 


NSANE. 


BY MISS BURROUGH,. 


“One part, one little part, we dimly sean, 
Through the dark medium of life’s feverish dream ; 
Yet dare arraign the whole stupendous plan, 


If but that little part incongruous seem.” 


« What will become of the insane in the day of 
jgment ?” is, I believe, a question of more fre- 
went inquiry and speculation, than most of the 
yidden things of God. But He who ordereth all 
‘hings well, will dispose of them aright. Let us, 
then, leave their future destiny with Him; and 
paving our hearts filled with the deepest sympathy 
for their present condition, remember the rebuke 
of our Saviour to a similar inquiry, and “ strive,” 
ourselves, “ to enter in at the straight gate.” 

{t is, indeed, a melancholy sight to witness the 
human intellect, under any circumstances, turned 
stray from its proper channel, and amusing itself, 
however innocently, with the baubles of the child, 
or the idle fancies or illusions of the bewildered 
adult And how much more saddening is that 
species of insanity which seems to leave the light 
of the intellect burning in the chambers of the 
brain, Whilst dark shadows have fallen upon the 
moral feelings and perceptions of the sufferer, and 
the heart, out of which “are the issues of life,” 
becomes embittered, or filled with vanity and vex- 
ation of spirit! 

There were, many years since, living in the city 
B., twomonomaniacs, both females, one an Afri- 
can, and the other white, with whom I often met 
inmy street rambles. They were harmless, and 
ooth appeared happy. But their happiness was 
derived from totally different sources. Whilst the 
African always appeared to be in a rejoicing frame, 
and eagerly looking forward and upward, for ex- 
pected good; the other was prone to dwell upon 
past pleasures with regret, and upon surrounding 
circumstances with mortification and disappoint- 
ment, seeming not to bestow a single thought upon 
the future, 

[ had frequently passed them both at different 
times on the pavement before 1 knew any thing of 
their histories; but had received impressions, in 
these brief interviews, somewhat in accordance 
with the character of each. The white lady, Mrs, 
., was a perfect caricature of the then prevailing 
fashions; and many a dashing belle of Market 
‘treet should have felt rebuked at her appearance. 
Every thing was in mode; but it was ultra, and 
worn with such an air of perfect satisfaction, 
‘chough she was neither young or beautiful, as 
often provoked a smile from the most grave, par- 
‘icularly as she had adopted the fashionable street 
manners. ‘The walk, as well as the costume, was 
nthe same style of excess. 

The first time I saw her was near to a hack 


stand. She was arrayed in al] the paraphernalia 
of the mode; and I observed she carried in her 
hand a parasol, with each quarter of a different 
color, imaging, as one might fancy, the incongru- 
ities of the wearer. She was alone, and walking 
slowly before me; and whilst I was speculating 
upon the oddness of her appearance, she turned 
her eye upon the long line of handsome hacks, and 
said aloud— 
“Surely after marriage, 
I thought to keep a carriage.” 


I soon after mentioned the circumstance, by way of 
inquiry, to a friend, and she langhingly told me 
that it was Mrs. D., and added that after she had 
made a full toilet, she always put on her smiles, 
and spoke in rhyme, and seemed to consider metre 
the dress language of a lady. 


I afterwards learned that she was naturally of 
an aspiring, ambitious character, and that she had, 
early in life, bartered her principles and her happi- 
ness, by marrying a man for whom she had no re- 
spect or preference, in the belief that he was rich; 
and being disappointed in this, her mind had iost 
its balance, and ever after seemed to crave and 
dwell upon the things it had missed. 

I once met her in a fashionable store, where she 
examined the goods, commented upon their prices 
and quality with all possible discretion, and finally 
purchased a printed dress-pattern, (sufficiently gay, 
to be sure;) and when the shopman landed her 
the parcel, with all the airs and graces of the fine 
lady, she yet reminded him of the thread by say- 
ing— 

‘* And surely the cotton 
Should never be forgotten,” 


This was her usual style of folly. 

I have omitted to mention that she was now a 
widow. Her husband had been dead many years. 
He had belonged to the brotherhood of Masons, 
and was of the deep/y initiated ; so that he was 
buried with imposing Masonic honors. This honor 
was highly gratifying to his widow, and she had 
ever after felt it her daty to fil’ his place inthe 
processions of that fraternity; and although she 
was not permitted to enter their council chamber, 
she insisted on following them through the streets ; 
and I have seen her walking beside their ranks, 
wearing a mystic-looking apron, covered with all 
sorts of finery and devices. Yet, with all the 
freedoms of aberration, she was not wanting in 
womanly modesty. 
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She had great energy and perseverance of char- 
acter, but was ever in pursuit of scmething to 
gratify a puerile and worldly taste. The last I 
heard of her she was busily engaged in collecting 
a cabinet of minerals, and with as much eagerness 
as if a knowledge of the science, and not a mere 
conformity to a prevailing fashion, were the ground 
of her interest for it. The reader perceives, at 
once, that vanity, anda taste for fashionable follies, 
were her predominant characteristics. 

But now of the other. Hagar, the African, was 
of a different mould. She possessed all the pecu- 
liar characteristics of her race, as they are origin- 
ally found when fresh from their own far-off homes, 
ere they become lost by adraixture with other races. 
She was almost of an ebony blackness, with truly 
African features; but withal she had one of the 
most attractive faces I have ever seen. It seemed 
ever beaming with the sunlight of a happy spirit. 
Amidst all the outward adornments of a gay city, 
her dress was always the same—a coarse, white 
negro-cloth gown, with a kerchief of the same, 
and an antiquated straw bonnet, tied on with a 
black string, from which was suspended a coarse, 
white muslin veil, drawn on one side, and strangely 
contra-ting with the complexion of the wearer. 
A pair of coarse shoes and stockings completed her 
dress. And yet “Old Aunt Hagar,” as she was 
familiarly called by the young folks of the city, 
who never passed her by unnoticed, had always 
a bright smile and a “God bless you” for all. 
She coveted none of the indulgences of life—she 
“cared for none of these things ;"’ but seemed to 
“rejoice evermore,” in having herself chosen the 
** wood part.” 

Hagar, | learned, was a native African, and 
had been brought into this country when young, 
and, like her Egyptian namesake, sold into bon- 
dage, where she lived many years in utter igno- 
rance of spiritual things, unless, like her benighted 
race, she merely 


** Saw God in clouds, 
Or heard him in the winds.” 


At length her master died, and the family removed 
from their plantation to the city, where Hagar 
accompanied them as a house-servant, She now, 
for the first time, had the privilege of attending 
meeting on each Sabbath; and being naturally of 
a religious temperament, she soon became aroused 
to spiritual things. But the variety of sects that 
she found here was a stumbling-block in her way, 
and seemed to bewilder her simple mind, She 
thought that “one religion was enough for the 
worship of one God.” From time to time she 
heard the disciples of her own color, of various 
creeds, declare that theirs was the right faith ; so 
she, in her earnestness for the truth, and with, 
perhaps, something of the love of novelty belong- 
ing to her race, determined to try them ail, and 
then to decide for herself. 


ITer mistress being a 
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Catholic, she commenced with that Chy»: 
ceremonies and usages of which so wroysol)t 
her mind, that she concluded that this ies 

be the true Church, and all others must be v 
For a year or more I was told that, in the DI 
her faith, and the propriety of her ]ife, sh ' 
haps the best Catholic in B. She was now , 

ered almost a saint; but alas! for Hagar, sie 
not to be canonized; for the tempter, who hit 


could get no advantage of her, one ny 


strewed her pillow with a double portion of » 
pies, and she neglected morning prayers, Ime 
diately she became so conscience-stricken W 
what she conceived to be the enormity of her sip, 
that she imposed upon herself, as a penance, tha: 
she would kneel down and ask forgiveness of jo, 
Maker, and not rise from her knees for six months 
This happened before I went to B.; but I was jp. 
formed by one who saw her, that for a time «iy 
actually traversed the streets in that way; 
finding it uncomfortable and inconvenient to get 
about by this method, she was induced to chang: 
the penance to that of not speaking. She had now 
become almost useless in the capacity of a house- 
servant; and being indulged by her mistress, sty 
was employed by the Catholics to circulate a: 
sell their books, which she did by carrying thm 
about with the prices marked upon them ; but sti 
could never be provoked to speak a syllabi: 
the expiration of the term for which she liad t« 
herself. So much, amidst all her outward chanves, 
for Hagar’s constancy. By this time she had | 
up her mind that, after all, this was not the right 
religion, and that she would seek further. 

She now tried the Presbyterians ; but staid on’ 
a short time with them. Their doctrines of elec- 
tion puzzled and frightened her, and her mind _be- 
came unhinged. She was told that the Methodists 
would show her an easier and a better way to liea- 
ven; and now she seemed, for a time, pertect!) 
satisfied, singing and shouting with the best ot 
them. Here it was that she received the first im- 
pression of her own sinfulness by nature, and ot 
her utter inability to make herself, of herself, wor- 
thy of heaven. And she now seemed almost t 
despair of salvation. She was in this franie ot 
mind, when she was told that if she would be bap- 
tised in the “name of the Father, and of the Son, 
and of the Holy Ghost,” that it would wash away 
all her sins at once. Under this delusion she a} 
plied to the Baptists for admission to their Churc!, 
but they, considering her not of sane mind, declines 
receiving her. But Hagar was not to be turned 
from her purpose. She felt burdened and oppresse¢ 
with her sins; and sincerely believing that ti 
pravers offered for other candidates for baptism 
would equally benefit herself, at their next admin 
istration of this sacrament, she unexpected'y 8p 
peared in their midst; and the very first one thei! 
minister led into the water was closely and rever- 
endly followed by Hagar; and when he plung' 
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BREATHINGS 


ys disciple, Hagar dipped down also, no doubt in 
ncerity and faith of its proving to her a saving 
rjinance. 

~ But she soon learned, to her sorrow, that oufward 
washing cannot cleanse the heart. She now 
thought she had done all that she could do for her- 
wif; but still felt the plague of her heart, and she 
was again in perplexity. Yet she never once dis- 
tasted the reality of religion; and she was re- 
alyed to seek on, or to grope on, till she found it, 
ve finally decided to sit quietly down with the 
Quake rs, and “ await the operations of the Spirit.” 
There were several other sects in the city that 
Hagar had no disposition to try; for, to use her 
own expressions, they were built upon a * wrong 
foundation,’—their religion was not “strong 
enough.” 

This was Hagar’s last change. Here no doc- 
tines were discussed, no Charch ceremonies per- 
med, that she could not understand; and she 
felt more fellowship with them than she had done 
with any other sect. And it was sitting amidst 
their silent meetings that she found spiritual, and 
sometimes physical rest. 

[had missed seeing her for a longer time than 
sual, and inquired of a friend as to her religious 
“whereabouts,” when he told me, with a smile, 
that, after having * confessed with the Catholics— 
shouted with the Methodists—stood awhile with 
the Presbyterians, and been baptised with the 
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Baptists, she had fina! 
Quakers.” 


Amidst an 


ly ‘gone to sleep’ with the 


enlichtened community, this contin- 
ual changing, and seemingly light intrusion upon 
sacred ordinances, would seem surprisin 


reader, 


to the 
made 
In the tirst 
place Hagar was old before she ever had the lea 


or 
he 


But there is ail allowance to 
for the circumstances of the case. 
participation or knowledge of religious matters ; 
and when the subject broke upon her it presented 
itself toa mind entirely dark. t of 
per- 
She had ro resource in Revela- 
But, 
impelled by earnestness for the very truth, she 


Yet it was n 


“ Egyptian darkness;” for * the Spirit had 
vaded her spirit.” 


tion; for she cou’d not read a single word. 


hoped and desired to find it in some one Church 
beyond all others; so that Hagar’s changes, instead 
of evincing 


lightness of purpose, were but added 
evidence of her own soundness. And so the thing 
was understood by all. Hagar never after, I be- 
lieve, manifested but one inconsistency. She called 
herself a Quaker; yet when she got warmed with 
religious enjoyment, she would shout, and some- 
times sing her favorite Methodist hymn— 
* Will you go to glory with me?” 

This was many years ago, and she, as well as 
the white lady, has ceased to wander and to err. 
Both have Jong since found repose—their bodies 
within the grave, and the spirit of one at least, no 
doubt, in heaven.—Ladies’ (Cin.) Repository. 


NN mamma ses ess 


From the Southern Christian Advocate. 


BREATHINGS 


My spirit is athirst 
For richer, purer joys than here are found. 
Weary of earth, I fain would now let go 
My hold, and lay me down, to slumber in 
The cold, dark tomb, until awakened by 
The angel of the resurrection morn, 
So IT might find my heaven.— 
Dark, did I say ? aye, there would rest a deep 
Chimerian darkness there, if it were not 
Iilumined by the lamp of faith; but by 
That light I see beyond the grave my home, 
For which I pant with ardent, strong desire. 
O what is there to make me wish to stay, 
Ling’ring upon the storm-lash'd shores of time 7 
A few ephemeral joys, scarce realized 
Before they're gone, succeeded only by 
Distress and care, and many a long, dark night 
Of sorrow ;—these make up the cup of life. 
And oft from that mixed cup I've drank, until 
(Far oft’ner of the bitter part,) I long 
To breathe the atmosphere, and catch the song 
Of heaven; to enter through its pearly gates, 
And walk the golden streets of the great city 
Of our God; to wander through its fields 
Of living green, and pluck the ambrosial fruits 
Which grow on the luxuriant plains, 
Deck'd in perrennial bloom, 
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O hew T long, among 
The harpers, too, who range o’er Zion's hill 
And fill all heaven with music richer far 
Than ever fell upon a mortal’s ear,- 
To sweep my golden lyre in unison 
With theirs; or, with the immortal victor’s crown 
Of glory on my poor, unworthy brow, 
To sit me down hard by the blazing throne 
Of God, whence flow the streams of living bliss 
Where I may quench the immortal longings of 
My soul; and with unclouded vision gaze 
The unveiled face of Him, whom I, unseen, 
Adore. What rapture! O what rapture must 
The soul enjoy, when, freed from sin, dislodged 


upon 


From this frail house of clay, it rises to 

Its native sky, where God, the centre of 

Its joy, forever dwells, and fills with bliss 

The heavenly world; wipes the last ling’ring tear 
From every eye, and sheds o’er all the land 

A radiance, richer, brighter far than the 
HMffulgent beams of the midsuniumer sun 

*Tis strange, aye, passing strange, that earth should find 
A lodgment in our breasts, when we may be 
Ileirs to so large, so rich a heritage. 

No more shall y 
Within my soul have place, The joys of heave 

I wil! not lose, for all that earth can give 


Joys of the world, begone. 
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Husbands, love your wives, even as Christ also loved the Church. I speak as unto wise men; judge ye, what I say 


While volumes are sentimentally issuing from 
the press fraught with counsel for woman in every 
department of life, I have often marvelled that the 
moral enlightenment of man receives so little atten- 
tion. He is, indeed, addressed generally as the 
representative of human nature, and the constituted 
sovereign of this peopled world, but who thinks of 
approaching him familiarly and particularly, and 
exhorting him specifically on the various duties of 
father, husband, brother and son? Yet woman, in 
her corresponding relations, has “line upon line, 
and precept upon precept.” Now, while I wish to 
be understood as sanctioning and approbating every 
effort for the improvement of the weaker sex, I am 
painfully sensiblé that we, who are styled the lords 
of the creation, with all our boasted loftiness of in- 
tellect and stores of philosophic lore, are far infe- 
rior to woman in the exercise of those virtues 
which form at least the felicity of life, more than 
the most splendid achievements. Why, then, is so 
little regard paid to our instruction? Is the hap- 
piness of man less involved in the development of 
the finer emotions of the heart than woman’st | 
think not. Whatever an improper education, or 
contact with the hardening and contaminating 
world, may make him, there is a period in his ex- 
istence when the sensibilities of his nature vibrate 
as keenly and tenderly to the touch of joy or grief 
as woman's. In the fresh, unadulterated season of 
early childhood, ere a check is put upon che flow 
of his feelings, or the cold suggestion that the ex- 
pression of the heart’s emotions is unmanly, comes 
to chill their fervor, is not the boy as ready to re- 
spond to the wail of wo or the shout of joyousness, 
and as true to the sweet impulses of affection as the 
most tenderly-fostered girl? Buta change passes 
over him as he approximates to maturity, and the 
sneer or the taunt which meets every outbreak of 
youthful enthusiasm soon transforms him into the 
careless and indifferent stoic. Nor are the books, 
presented for his perusal as correct pictures of hu- 
man nature, calculated to counteract the petrifying 
influence which surround him, as he steps forth on 
the arena of what is denominated society. I have 
frequently turned away, with a gesture of impa- 
tience and a sensation of indignation, from volumes 
which represent woman indeed as she is, self-sac- 
rificing, trusting and affectionate ; but man as he is 
not by nature, and never was designed to be by 
practice, cold, selfish, unsympathizing, and exact- 
ing. Ideem such works decidedly pernicious in 
their consequences, although they precisely harmo- 
nize with the sentiments of the public. The 
young of both sexes read them, end, imagining 
them true delineations of character, imbibe a fatal 
error. 

Sincerely hoping that some abler pen than mine 
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HUSBANDS, 






~The B 

may undertake an analysis and exhibition of the 
duties of those several relations, I will now aes 
my purposed task; which is to impart a ’ 
married men, which I pray may prove salytary 
when he who bequeaths it shall be beyond tha 
reach of mortal admonition. Had he learned i 
earlier, himself, the bitterness of self-reproach, 
through years of sorrow and loneliness, might hays 
been spared him. A sad and painful experience 
has rendered me clearsighted to the interesting 
obligations of a husband, and if “they can paint 
the best who feel the most,” I am peculiarly quali. 
fied for an instructer of conjugal duties. Ere | 
commence the mournful details which are to jj|ys. 
trate my subject, I wish to direct the attention of 
the reader to the remarks of St. Paul upon it, in the 
chapter from which the motto of this sketch is boy. 
rowed, Ephesians, fifth chapter, 25th to 33d verses, 
Bachelor as he was, he dwells more particularly on 
the duties of life severally than any of the other 
apostles; and his observations prove him to be a 
man of discriminating as well as cultivated mind, 
and to have noticed attentively the circumstances 
transpiring around him. But on no responsibilities 
does he descant more impressively than those that 
marriage involves. In the discourse to which | 
now allude, after a brief and comprehensive address 
to the wife, he makes the most solemn and striking 
appeal to the husband I have ever seen penned. A 
mother’s affection has been beautifully exemplified 
in many a touching incident of real occurrence, 
and celebrated in strains of sweet poesy. We have 
heard of the devotion of sisters and daughters—that 
of wives is proverbial. But where, either in his- 
tory or song, however glowing the description, is 
there an attachment so vividly and loftily, yet ten- 
derly, portrayed as a husband’s love, by Paul! And 
he was writing under the direct dictation of God's 
holy spirit!’ He painted not from fiction, but dipped 
his pen into the very well-spring of truth! See 
to it, then, ye husbands, that you exemplify his 
precept, else yours will be a fearful condemnation, 
for the Christian dispensation issues no command 
its subjects are incapableof fulfilling! Oh! I have 
looked upon the bride as she went forth from her 
father’s house, trusting and hopeful, and thoug! 
how bright would be her lot, were he to whom st 
had committed its control governed by the admoni- 
tion of Paul! I have contemplated the thoughttu! 
face of the neglected wife in her solitary home, 
watching with eager eye and quickly-beating hear 
the approach of every footstep, while he for whom 
she waited came not, and thought of a love which 
“ nourisheth and cherisheth, even as the Lord, the 
church.” [have seen the temper soured and the 
manner rendered unattractive by the canker at the 
heart of her who had found, alas! too late, that a 
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Jight preference was the price of her unmeasured 
jevotion, and have remembered a love which 
guarded the purity as well as the happiness of its 
object with a tenderness that never wavered, 
vi rilance that never tired, until death set its bod 
ypon it. And this is the love of a husband. ‘“ Let 

every one of you in particular so love his wife, even 
a himself.” 

| know that there are many persons who draw a 
marked distinction between the love of man and 
that of woman; and females especially, as age and 
experience give authority to their teachings, 
endeavor to prepare the young and ardent for disap- 
pointment, by assuring them that men love less 
tenderly and disinterestedly than women. But I 
am prepared to defend my sex, and prove there is 
so original difference. I, for one, believe that my 
spsibility is naturally as acute and my capacity for 
ving as limitless as that of woman. But the reader 
asks for proof, not assertion. Alas! he will not 
discover it in the story of my married life! Nor, 
perhaps, Will he be able to find it throughout the 
circle of his acquaintances, though many a self-sac- 
rificing, affectionate wite rises to his view, whose 
hours are rendered wearisome and sad by the con- 
sciousness of unreciprocated love. But the pages 
of my Bible furnish the evidence we seek. First, 


tappears in the form of a command, elevating 
what would seem to be a natural instinct into a 
“ Husbands love your wives, even 


Christian duty. 
as Christ also loved the church.” Secondly, it is 
presented embodied in a living example. The 
patriarch Jacob was no fabrication of romance. His 
existence, his story, is a matter of authentic history. 
Let us peruse it. An exile from his father’s house, 
he becomes the voluntary servant of a man, so 
stern and cruel in his exacting avarice that he 
changed his wages ten times, still requiring him to 
be the only sufferer in the losses incideni to their 
mutual occupation, and obliging him to endure the 
heat of the sun by day and the chill of the frost by 
night, in laborious and sleepless vigil through long 
years. Yet he toiled fora prize he considered of 
‘ufficient value to recompense all his sufferings, 
for his wife Rachel. And in the emphatic language 
of Scripture, it is said of those years, “ they seemed 
‘ohim but a few days for the love he had to her.” 
And, through all his subsequent history, up to the 
hour when he placed a pillar on her grave, his love 
‘eems to have undergone no change. Indeed, 
iter her decease he continued to love her children, 
for her sake with a more tender attachment than 
te entertained for the rest of his offspring. Who 
lias not felt the pathos of the remark of Judah, in 
his eloquent appeal to the sensibilities of the un- 
known governor of Egypt, 
Benjamin—* His brother is dead, and he alone is 
left of his mother, and his father loveth him!” 
Men are capable of affection, pure, ardent, and 
enduring. But, alas! for their injudicious training, 
they fail in the manifestations of it. That they do 
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thus fail, while it remains a deplorable fact, is also 
a mystery. Affection, abstractedly regarded, is in 
its very nature tender, indulgent, sympathizing, 
generous and considerate. However modified by 
circumstances, we would suppose that it must al- 
ways exhibit those essential qualities; yet we are 
compelled, by experience, to believe that it exists 
in some bosoms as a latent feeling, only, so far as it 
afiects the happiness of its object. Coleridge has 
very justly remarked, in reference to a loving heart, 
that its felicity depends upon little rather than 
great things. It is most true that it is perpetually 
seeming to test the continuance of the regard to 
which it looks for reciprocation, and delights to feel 
the pulse of love, quick to detect its variations. 
But, though thus minute in its observations and re- 
quisitions, how slight and how trifling, in them- 
selves, are the evidences that suffice to content it! 
No costly sacrifice, no splendid offering, does it de- 
mand as proof that its unmeasured devotion is 
repaid. A kind word, an affectionate look, a slight 
attention, a gentle pressure of the hand, a kiss, a 
glance of sympathy satisfies. Oh! why are those 
who have the happiness of others so entirely in 
their keeping so niggard of those cheap donations ! 
How many hearts, on which the sod of the grave- 
yard is now resting, were chilled and icicled by in- 
difference and neglect before the coldness of death 
came upon them! It is the history of one of these 
I am about to record. 

When I first met Alice Wallingford she was sur- 
rounded by a home circle, of which she formed the 
centre and the charm. I soon discovered that I was 
not singular in my admiration of her, for all who 
knew her spoke warmly in her praise. In the 
moment of declaring myself her lover, | remember 
that I thought her wanting in sensibility, for, in- 
stead of receiving my proposal with blushing tim- 
idity, she langhed at my professions, and expressed 
doubts of my sincerity. I felt indignant, and de- 
manded the reason for such suspicions. 

“ All men are deceitful,” she carelessly replied, 
“why should you be an exception ?” 

I warmly defended my sex, and retorted the 
charge on hers. She listened for a time in silence, 
then remarked that she had never been sufficiently 
interested to test the justness of her opinion ; that it 
might possibly be incorrect, for mine was. 

“Then suppose we mutually test each other,” I 
said, “and let the result determine our several opin- 
ions of each sex.” 

“T agree,” she replied, “* but what shall be the 
test?” 

* You evidence the sincerity of your belief by 
discouraging all other claimants to your regard, 
until I have proved the sincerity of my professions,” 
I said. 

She laughed again, but consented to my proposal. 
I saw, from her manner, she was perfectly indiffer- 
ent towards me; and pride and vanity, as well as 
my affection, piqued me to attempt the conquest of 
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her heart. Ina few months I was victor, and Alice 
left her father’s house to become mistress of mine. 
I loved her deeply; tenderly, with all the fervor of 
an impetuous temperament. Relying implicitly on 
the proof she had given me of reciprocated affection, 
in the acceptance of my hand, I sought not to 
strengthen my confidence by exacting from her 
further demonstrations of regard. I falsely ima- 
gined she must feel as I did, and, therefore, soon 
ceased those thousand little attentions which had 
characterized the lover, but which I deemed unne- 
cessary in the husband. A wiser experience has 
taught me that they are the aliment of happiness if 
not of love. And here I must pause in my story 
to remark, that men have noopportunity of determin- 
ing how omissions of attention or diminution of in- 
terest would affect them in similar cases ; for, until 
the marriage ceremony Jegalizes the devotion of 
woman, there is always a reserve about her expres- 
sions of regard, and an acceptance of the courtesies 
of a particular preference as her due rather than a 
rendering of them. But when once she becomes a 
wife, devotion to every wish of her husband appears 
a portion of her very nature, and she delights to 
study his comfort and gratification. As this atten- 
tion begins with marriage, he is scarcely observant 
of it, as distinct from the increase of happiness he 
is sensible of enjoying in his new relation. He 
merges the less in the greater, and never fully 
learns to appreciate those thousand unobtrusive 
evidences of thoughtful affection until he misses 
their presence. A widower can estimate their 
worth! Buta wife, conscious that she both feels 
and manifests a greater interest in her * bosom’s 
lord” than formerly, judging him by herself, expects 
an accession of tenderness on his part, and is first 
surprised, then disappointed, that her involuntary 
anticipations are unfulfilled. She next begins to 
investigate the paradox, and, unhappily for the 
peace of both, slowly and hesitatingly and sorrow- 
fully arrives at the mortifying conclusion that the 
husband has ceased to be the lover, and the wife is 
less loved than the mistress. Bitter, indeed, must 
be the feeling which follows such an inference, and 
fatal the consequences which ensue, if no counter- 
acting influence arise to change her views. The 
results, it is true, are not always the same. Much 
depends on the peculiar characteristics of the woman 
thins circumstanced, One possessing more pride 
than tenderness, either spiritedly resents the sup- 
posed neglect, and, by exacting, loses altogether 
the attention of her husband, or, affecting indifler- 
ence, tries to find enjoyment in other objects un- 
connected with him. I sincerely believe that the 
proverbial fondness of woman for gossip and tat- 
tling originated in some loneliness or restlessness of 
heart, to banish which, these groveling diversions 
were resorted to. The mind, oppressed by a weight 
it cannot throw off, instinctively seeks relief in 
something. The intellectual and educated turn to 
literature or science, the weakly sentimental, to 
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that worst of opiates for such disorders, n 
ing. ‘The majority settle down into dull, coir "i 
place, uninteresting people, filling up the chinks o 
society, and not unfrequently wandering from hoy 
tu house “ busy-bodies in other men’s matters,” 

There is yet another class of female char, 
in whom the sensibility is so exquisite as to pro. 
clude permanent relief from any of the sources | 
have mentioned. Evenreligion, which hath a balm 
for every earthly woe, restores not for them to the 
faded leaves of human hope their pristine coloring 
She draws aside the veil of futurity and points ti 
saddened spirit to the peace and blessedness of byes. 
ven, but repairs not the broken kaleidoscope which 
threw its brilliant hues over the morning of exist. 
ence. The disappointed wife of this description, 
unless she is endowed with an uncommon devree 
of moral energy, or force of mind, soon terminates 
her joyless career in the repose of the grave. Qj! 
husband, great is the responsibility the marriage 
vow brings upon thee! Thou voluntarily takes: 
into thy keeping the happiness of a trusting and 
immortal being, whose devotion to thee is sane- 
tioned by God himself. 

Alas! for the ignorance and perversity of human 
nature, we sometimes see men so nervously fearful 
of being considered uxorious, that they withhold 
from their wives the common courtesies extended 
to other females, and publicly affect indifference, 
and disclaim any particular solicitude about them. 
They seem to regard any demonstrations of fee! ng, 
when the wife is its object, as uninanly. 

I was one of this description. My friends ha 
given me a reputation for great self-control, and | 
was supposed to be capable of concealing all my 
emotions, though none who knew me well, doubtec 
the strength of my affections. I desired to sustain 
this equivocal reputation, as well as to avoid the 
raillery generally bestowed on a newly-marri 
man for his fondness for his wife’s society, so tur- 
getful of her feelings; and, imagining her coui- 
dence in my attachment too strong to be shaken by 
trifling causes, | frequently absented myself from 
Alice for hours together, and spent my time wits 
my bachelor associates. We rode, gunned, fished, 
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walked or talked, and, as | was regarded as the lit 
of every circle, I often returned to my own firesiv 
wearied of animation, and but little disposed t 

exert my exhausted powers of conversation to in- 
terest my wife, though I can most justly assert | 
always returned to her with heartfelt deligl 
When I look back upon that period, I feel assured 
that she attributed the occasional listlessness of Iy 
manner to her inability to charm me, and imagin 

that the time spent in her society alone was dull! 

me. Alas! that I should have given her so niuc 

reason for such thoughts! There were moments, 
indeed, when a suspicion of her loneliness wou 
come across my mind, brought, as she had been, ' 
a strange neighborhood, away from all her reiatives, 
after residing in a large family, and then | wou. 
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romain at home for an entire day, and devote my- 
slf to her entertainment. Nor did she require 
auch effort on my part to make her happy. To sit 
peside me, engaged with her needle, while I pe- 
rused aloud some entertaining or instructive book, 
to second my attempt to converse when I seemed 
aisposed to make one, or to read herself, or attend 
to her domestic duties when | wrote or mused, con- 
tented her. If I was with her she was never soli- 
tary, and at that period never sad. 

| now wonder at my blindness, when I retrospect 
the brief date of my married life! So carefully 
and minutely have I since pondered its events, that 
my conceptions of all her feelings seem to have 
become vividly distinct. I can well recall the 
light that would illumine her soft eyes when I an- 
swered negatively to the servant’s interrogation, 
relative to bringing out my horse, and the cheerful 
and playful temper which made the hours, passed 
at home, fly so swiftly. I should have told her this 
but }did not. I can also recollect that, after a 
day’s absence, I frequently found her spiritless and 
melancholy on my return, but the slightest exertion 
| made to enliven her was always effectual, so that 
| soon forgot her pensiveness; and, as she invaria- 
bly answered No, to the question usually proposed 
ere I set out on an excursion, whether she had any 
objection to my going, I never connected her occa- 
sional sadness with my absence. Sometimes, too, 
| would invite a female acquaintance to visit her, 
toprevent her from being lonesome; and then I 
would experience no regret for having left her, 
supposing my place supplied. 

Strange that I should have possessed so little 
discernment as to think, that the additional effort 
required to entertain an uninteresting guest, would 
enable her the better to endure her husband’s ab- 
sence! How wearisome must have proved the 
task of hospitality ! 

Once L signified my intention of sending compa- 
ny toamuse her until my return from a shooting 
excursion, and, although lier reply at the time sug- 
gested no idea to me but her preference of solitude, 
| have since deciphered its meaning differently. 

“Do you imagine,” she said, faintly smiling, 
“that any society can compensate me for the loss 
of yours ?”” 

She generally inquired at evening how [ spent 
the day, and evinced an interest in whatever had 
occurred tome. My answers were usually slight 
and unsatisfactory, for [ was never communicative 
on trivial subjects, and did not reflect long enough 
on her questions to understand that the details 
were desirable, merely because connected with her 
husband. She gradually ceased her interrogatories, 
and as it never occurred to my mind to question 
her, relative to the ocenpations that beguiled her 
lonely hours, we knew but little of each other's 
employments when separated. 


| was, at the time of my marriage, practising law 
in the county court, but having few cases and but 
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little business of importance to transact, my profes- 
sional engagements would certainly have admitted 
of my spending fewer intervals from home; yet | 
often made a trifling plea suffice to leave her. I 
wonder now that consideration for Alice had so 
little hold on my mind. As months went by in the 
same manner, varied only by a transient visit to 
and from our relatives, I began to observe that my 
wife was not so gay as formerly. Her voice, that 
almost infallible betrayer of the state of the feelings, 
sounded lower, and had taken a mournful tone. 
When silent, there was an expression of deep 
thoughtfulness about her usual placid brow. I felt 
uneasy, and, one morning especially, manifested my 
concern more tenderly than I had done before. I 
was surprised and startled to see the tears fill her 
eyes, and inquired their cause with increasing ear- 
nestness. 

“ Your affection makes me weep,” she said, when 
sufficiently composed to speak; “it removes the 
suspicion i have been entertaining of its existence.” 

“ A strange suspicion, truly,” [ playfully replied. 
“So your old doubts of my sincerity are return- 
ing ?” 

** No,” she said, with her wonted sprightliness of 
manner, “1 do not suspect your sincerity, for you 
never make professions now.” 

“Tt is because I regard them as superfluous, then. 
You know I love you, Alice?” 

“ How should I know it when you never tell me 
so?” she asked, sportively. 

“ Do not my actions sufficiently prove it?’ I in- 
quired. 

With her views of love and its evidences, and 
mine at this present time, she might justly have 
answered “no ;”’ but she evaded any direct response 
and soon after changed the subject. The few 
words she uttered, however, ought to have enlight- 
ened my mind relative to the cause of her depres- 
sion; but, I did not reflect upon them, and pursued 
my previous course. As I write confessedly, and 
entirely for the benefit of married men, I must 
here remark, that whoever desires to ensure happi- 
ness in the conjugal relation, ought to study the 
peculiar characteristics of those to whom they are 
united, and accommodate their deportment accord- 
ingly. Ido not wish to be understood as recom- 
mending the toleration of flagrant faults, although 
I believe even these may be corrected by judicious 
kindness, where mutual affection exists. But 
there are some weaknesses attached to all of hu- 
man origin, which should be treated with indul- 
gence and consideration. Even virtues, if not 
properly modified, may disagreeably conflict so as 
to create uneasiness. ‘I’o make my meaning plain 
by illustration, I will add, that I have seen a man 
liberal even toa degree of prodigality, united to a 
woman, whose early education had rendered her 
cautious and economical in all her expenditures, 
ever toexcess. His love, manifesting itself char- 
acteristically, frequently induced him to lavish on 
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her the most costly gifts. Devoid herself of taste 
for such magnificence, instead of receiving his do- 
nations in the spirit in which they were bestowed, 
and thus evidencing her appreciation of his affvction, 
she would take them with a grave aud almost re- 
proving manner, and inopportunely animadvert on 
the folly of such extravagance. 

Her husband certainly must have felt both disap- 
pointed and indignant, and realized a keener con- 
sciousness of her parsimony and ungraciousness» 
than his own profusion. Yet, that woman was not 
a niggard, but capable of generosity proportioned 
to his own, when real objects of charity were pre- 
sented to her notice. Had she understood her 
husband’s character better, and possessed more dis- 
criminating tact, she might eventually have suc- 
ceeded in tempering his prodigality, without wound- 
ing his feelings or provoking a harsh judgment for 
her own moderation. 

This is but one of many instances of perpetual 
occurrence. Whatever militates against the hap- 
piness of the being, whose destiny is committed to 
our guardianship, is of moment, however trifling, 
in itself and our estimation, the circumstance may 
appear. By a parity of reasoning, whatever con- 
tributes to preserve the sunshine of the spirit, be- 
comes important. Different dispositions require 
different treatment, in order to secure either im- 
provement or felicity ; hence arises the necessity of 
acquaintance with the moral constitution of our home 
associates. If it was a weakness in Alice to doubt 
her husband’s love, because its developments were 
unlike her preconceived idea of what they should 
be, it ought to have been his greatest pleasure, as 
it was his highest earthly interest, to convince her 
of the wrong she did his heart, and thus restore to 
her aching breast its contidence and tranquillity to- 
gether. But I seemed wrapt in a most inconceiva- 
ble heedlessness. Probably, for awhile after the 
intimation she had given of her distrust, my manner 
towards her was more tender, for she certainly 
grew more cheerfu! ; but her pensiveness soon re- 
turned. I proposed another visit to her father’s, 
imagining change of air might benefit her. She 
passively yielded, but expressed no pleasure at the 
anticipation. Unexpected engagements frustrated 
the design, and I have since thought that she ap- 
prehended being questioned by her mother relative 
to her dejection, and therefore was not grieved by 
the disappointment. After this my solicitude in- 
creased, for her health evidently declined, affected 
by her spirits, and [ spent much of my time at 
home. We rode, walked and read together, and 
Alice recovered her vivacity and was happy. The 
autumn and winter flew by, the most delightful I 
had ever known, perhaps the most delightful she 
had ever known. Spring brought an accession of 
company to the neighborhood. I was rallied on 
my fondness for retirement and the society of my 
wife, and again, Alice was left to her solitary com- 
munings. 
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I persuaded her to visit, which she was alway 
willing to do if | was with her, but she never ¢: are 
to go without me. In reply to a request from he 
to accompany her somewhere that I had previously 
urged her to visit, 1 one day jestingly rer arked, 
that she must not expect me to be Continually be. 
side her. The tears started to her eyes immediatel ly, 
I felt annoyed. I was in excellent spirits mys 
and had no sympathy with a dejection for which I 
saw no cause. 

“Whence those tears, Alice?” I asked, wit 
more impatience than tenderness. 

“They came unbidden,”’ she answered, endeayo 
ing to check them. 

“ Then do not entertain them, love. 
those bright eyes. 
some in tears.” 

“ He should, then, if they are a proof of her Joye 
for him,” she said with more spirit than she was 
wont to display, and her tone evinced how deeply 
she was wounded. 

“ He asks less distressing proof,” I gaily replied, 
and my voice sounded even to myself discordant 
with the sadness of hers; “and now good-by {ir 
awhile. We part friends, do we not, Alice !” 

She bowed assentingly, without raising her tear- 
ful eyes, and I left her, I doubt not to weep bitterly, 
I returned earlier than she expected me. A flush 
of pleasure brighted her cheeks as she rose to 
greet me, but some unpleasant remembrance 
seemed to come back upon her, and { thought her 
salutation cold. How could it have been otherwise, 
when I had so heartlessly repelled her expressions 
of affection, and, with the hum of a mirthful tun 
upon my lips, so carelessly left her to a day of soli- 
tude and tears ? 


They spoil 
No man thinks his wife hand. 


I attempted to engage her in conversation, but 
her replies, although polite and respectiul, were 
brief, and her tones measured. I thought her o'- 
fended without sufficient reason, and, therefore, | 
grew stern and indifferent, I felt, when it was too 
late to rectify the error, that she imagined her ex- 
hibitions of attachment annoyed me, and lence 
determined to repress them. Thus, were her emo- 
tions driven in upon her heart, to congeal there. 
Days and weeks elapsed without any explanation. 
I was grave and taciturn at home, and frequently 
absented myself for the whoie day, and when I did 
not, spent the hours in the fields or garden, and gene- 
rally when in the house, selecting the apartment 10 
which my wife did not happen to be. An acquait- 
ance, of whose society I was fond, occasionally vis- 
ited me, and he and I amused ourselves as we 
chose, without any reference to the entertainment 
of Alice. She neither sought or avoided my pres 
ence, performed her customary avocations, and was 
quietly attentive to my comfort and wishes as usual, 
She looked very sad and pale, but her demeanor 
was calm, and self-possessed. Her hours must have 
passed more solitary than ever. 
{Conclusion in next Number. | 
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Every ingenious youth takes pleasure in the per- 
mance of chemical experiments. On a long 
winter's evening, a lad, by the aid of a few chem- 
vals, could divert a company of juvenile friends, 
yhich would be an amusing, as well as instructive 
vay of spending time. A great number of the 
feats done by magicians, or wizards, as they style 
‘yomselves, Which excites the curiosity of youth, 
,e performed by means of chemical agents. A 
verso acquainted with the performance of chemical 
exoeriments can at any time provide for the amuse- 
nent of their friends with little expense, and in a 
very scientific manner; it also stimulates the young 
aerimenter, to enquire into the reasons, and laws 
dat regulate them. The following experiments 
weeasily practicable, require no chemical appa- 
ntus, and may be exhibited with perfect safety in 
the parlor, or drawing-room. 
















TRANSMUTATIONS. 





Macic Inxks.—F'irst. Dissolve nitrate of bismuth 
water; write with the solution, and the charac- 
ws will be invisible when dry, but will become 
egible on immersion in water, or 

Second. Write with a diluted solution of Lunar 
Caustic, which, when dry, will be invisible, put 
the paper over a vessel containing Sulphate of Am- 
nonia, the writing will be legible, and shine with 
the brilliancy of silver. 

Third. Write with a solution of acetate of cobalt ; 
when the writing is dry it will not be perceptible, 
warm the paper, and the letters will appear of a 
ilue color. 
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Maaic Dyr.—Dissolve some indigo in diluted 
Sulphuric Acid, and add to it an equal quantity? of 
Carbonate of Potash. Ifa piece of white cloth be 
dipped in this, it will be changed to blue, yellow 
cloth to green, red to purple, and litmus paper to red. 

Artiricrat Ice.—Mix two ounces of Nitrate of 
Ammonia, two ounces af Washing Soda, and two 
ounces of water in a tin vessel ; in a short time the 
mixture will produce Ice. 

Cotors.— Mix a solution of Prussiate of Potash 
with that of Blue Vitriol, and the mixture will be of 
a reddish brown color. 

Sonms MADE Liquips.—Rub together ina mor- 
tar equal quantities of Glauber Salt and Nitrate of 
Ammonia, and the two salts will slowly become a 
liquid. 

Ligtrps MADE Sorips.—Dissolve Muriate of 
Lime in water, until it will dissolve no more. Make 
also a similar solution of Carbonate of Potash ; both 
will be transparent fluids, but if equal quantities of 
each be stirred together, they will become a solid 
mass, 

Two Brirrers MAKE a Sweer.—Mix Nitrate 
of Silver with Hypo-Sulphate of Soda, both of 
which are intensely bitter, and they will produce a 
sweet substance. 

INVISIBLE AND VistsLe.—Write with a piece of 


. French Chalk on a looking-glass, wipe it with a 


handkerchief, and the characters will disappear ; 
breathe on it and they will reappear, this change 
will take place a considerable number of times. 
This is a curious fact, and at one time was consid- 
ered a great curiosity. 
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Are thy thoughts recalling 
Scenes of long ago— 

Joys that perish’d early, 
Cherish’d hopes laid lew ? 







Let not our reverses 
Thus thy spirit move ; 

Have we not a treasure 
In our changeless love ? 







Yield not thus to sadness, 
Trust in Him whose will 

In mercy and in judgment, 
Is unerring still. 








Nay, believe me ; never 
Can I feel regret 

That selfish ones desert us,— 
Thou art left me yet. 





I do not speak of duty,— 
Sacred though it be,— 
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A WIFE TO HER HUSBAND IN ADVERSITY. 
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Nor of years of sunshine, 
Which I owe to thee. 


‘That would sound too coldly, 
While I cannot ask 

Aught that would be dearer 
Than my daily task,— 


For that task’s the soothing 
Of thy ev’ry woe, 

A more heartfelt pleasure 
I can never know : 


Yet [ court not sorrow, 
Though by it we’ve proved 

With what depth of feeling 
Either is beloved. 


Pray we then that brighter 
Yet our path may prove; 

That, bright or dark, it may lead us 
To a home above, 
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A TALE OF A 
BY ANGUS 
EPOCH I. 


On a winter’s evening, nearly an hundred years 
ago, the tea-board was laid out, and the window 
curtains closely drawn, in the humble parlor of a 
small house in the town of Greenock, in Scotland. 
A tidy active matron was bustling about, slicing 
the bread and butter, and carefull measuring out 
the due modicum of the Chinese leaf, probably 
upon the good old principle of “ a spoonful per head 
and one for the pot.” A blazing fire gleamed and 
roared in the grate, and curled round the black 
sides of the kettle which reposed in the midst of 
it, like waves lashing the sides of a ship at sea; 
and the fire cravkled, and the water boiled with a 
faintly heard poppling sound; and a stream of 
white vapor came whizzing out of the spout of the 
kettle with a shrill cheery hiss. 

Now the matron aforesaid saw nothing particu- 
lar in all this—the fire was burning, the kettle was 
boiling, and that was all—and the fire burned and 
the kettle boiled, just that tea might be made, and 
for no other purpose or end whatsoever. There 
was nothing wonderful either in the one fact or 
the other. Kettles had boiled and fires had burned 
from the beginning, and would probably do so until 
the end of the chapter. But the requisite number 
of spoonfuls had been transferred from the caddy 
to the pot, and as the matron stooped to place it 
upon the hob, her eye fell upon a iittle urchin, 
seated upon a stool, of stunted dimensions, in the 
full glare of the blaze, who, propping his furzy 
head upon his hands, and supporting both upon his 
knees, by reclining an elbow against each, was in- 
tently gazing at the fire, and the kettle, and the 
steam, swallowing them with his eyes, and as much 
absorbed in fact as the Peri might be supposed to 
have been in her momentary glance of heaven. 
The boy looked at the fire and the mother looked 
at the boy. ‘“ Was there ever sic an idle neer- 
do-weel in this warld as our Jamie ?”’—was the 
question which, almost unconsciously, she proposed 
to herself. As it rose in her mind, her hand, (none 
of the lightest, probably,) rose in the air; and the 
next second would have seen it descend with no 
contemptible force on the shoulders of the luckless 
urchin, when the door opened, and a neighbor gos- 
sip, Who had perhaps been invited to tea, entered. 
The blow bung, like Mahomet’s coffin, suspended 
in mid air; and the tongue was used instead of 
the fist. ‘Turning to the visiter, Jamie’s mother 
said— 

“Noo, Mistress Balderstone, did ye ever see the 
likes o” that ?” 

* The likes o’ what, Mistress Watt?’ 

“QO, our Jamie ;—look till the callan, (boy ;)— 
there he'll sit, woman, glowring (looking) at the 
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kettle and the blaze till ye would think his yey 

een would come out 0’ his head. "Deed | betes 
what’s in the bairn—whiles I think there's 
thing unlucky in that glower. 


, 
MOTD. 


I hope nae 


} 
immer 


(lover) has been throwing cantrips (spell or ely 
at him; but and ’deed its mair nor likely.” 


rh 


“Hout, tout, woman, the bairn’s only warmiy’ 
itsel’,” replied the worthy Mrs. Balderstone, in: 
soothing tone. 

“ Warmin’ itsel’ !” reiterated her friend ; « Joo}, 
till that glower o’ his, and tell me if ye dinna 
think it’s something bye ordinar’,” (more thay or. 
dinary.) 

And truth to tell there was something peculiar 
in the glance of the boy’s eye ;—there was mind. 
active, speaking mind, looking through it. [j, 
seemed as one who gazed upon a wondrous vision, 
and whose every sense was bound up in the display 
of gorgeous pageantry floating before him. He had 
sat watching the escaping steam, until the thi: 
vaporous column had appeared to cast itself up. 
wards in fantastic-changing shapes. Sometimes 
the subtle fluid gathering in force and quantity 
would gently raise one side of the lid of the kettle, 
emit a white puff, and then let the metal fal! with 
a Jow clanking sound. There was power—strengt!) 
in that watery cloud. But still the spout poured 
forth its regular volume of white vapor—shooting 
over the ribs of the grate, and curling and rolling 
in outlines as varying and quaint as those of a ris- 
ing mist. 

Suddenly, tothe eye of the half-dreaming boy, 
the steam appeared, instead of escaping up tie 
chimney, to spread itself out in a dense volume lv 
fore the fire-place. He gazed intently at the phe- 
nomenon—indistinct outlines, like the wavy robes 
of spectres, showed themselves—floated dimly tor 
an instant—then melted into the shapeless cloud. 
Again they re-appeared, and more distinctly than 
before ; and the spell-bound boy saw faces, som’ 
terrible, and others gentle and mild, forming, avi 


vanishing, and again re-appearing in that wonder- 


ful steam-cloud. He gazed, and gazed. ‘To tu 


faces, fanciful forms, woven from the vapor, a’ 


tached themselves and clung. 
thing about them awfully undefined; but they 
were undefined rather to the mind than tle ) 


The latter could see them, but the former cou. 


not graspor form an accurate idea of their strate’ 
shadowy proportions. Some were dimly terribi 


others calm and serene—back and fore they tloate:, 
not passing, but blending with—gliding through— 


each other, and waving their misty wings wil 
slow undulating motion. 


to glide together and become one, instinct w!' 


There was some- 


Gradually the fair ane 
gentle steam spirits seemed as it were to coalesc’, 
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wild intellectual grandeur ; and round it gathered 
7 threatening phalanx of the dark and gloomy spi- 
i their forms changing to hiceous, undefined, 
vrotesque things, and their faces fearful to look 
yon. But the mild spirit gazed calmly on them, 
“ if in reliance on its innate power; and raising 
ts white arms it waved the evil spirits back, and 
a they retired undefinedly, they covered their 
gloomy foreheads with their wings, for a pale halo 
flight beamed around the long fair curls of the 
master phantom. 

But again they rallied and rushed, dark, evil- 
minded, like an undefined horror, and wrestled 
with the fair, good form. Here, there, any where, 
their demon faces, lowered and moped and mowed 
round the god-moulded face; and with their pointed 
claws and swooping wings they sought to tear the 
good spirit down, and to exult over its fall, with 
looks of bitter, jeering hatred. But they could not 
—the spiritual light, flickering in long pencils from 
the forehead and the eye of the mild spirit, seemed, 
although it was so pale, and apparently so heatless, 
to scorch the wings and shrivel up the limbs of the 
assailant spirits; and at length, drawing up its 
grand form, it threw its arms abroad, and with the 
motion, as though at the waving of a wand, the 
wist demons shrunk and shrivelled and writhed in 
impotent malice at the feet of their conqueror, 
who stood over them—as an angel trampling upon 
fiends ! 

And as the dreaming boy saw this, an unbidden 
thought came upon his mind, and he knew that the 
fierce struggle was symbollical of 


INTELLECT WARRING WITH THE ELEMENTS. 


And still he gazed—and lo, the discomfitted de- 
tons, who lay at the feet of Intellect, overpowered 
by its might, faded, and resolved themselves and 
their writhing motions, into the waves of a mighty, 
heaving sea. And intellect in all its glorious pro- 
portions grew dim, very dim, and its semblance 
changed; and lo, it was a ship without a sail, bat- 
ling with the fierce seas which came rolling on 
one after another, throwing their foaming crests 
high and higher. But gallantly rode that lone ship. 
Against the fierce wind, against the rolling waves, 
against the rushing tide, it battled sternly. Wind 
and waves and tide did their utmost; but on, on, 
with a fearful innate power moved the mystic ship, 
dashing aside the white sparkling spray, and tear- 


ug through, wave after wave, till the powers of 


theSelements felt themselves conquered, and the 
wind abated, the waves sunk, the tide ceased to 
roll, and the low murmur of the settling storm pro- 
claimed the triumph of the Ship of Intellect ! 

“Jamie, Jamie, what is’t ye’re thinkin’ 0’ ?” said 
ashrill voice. 


The vision vanished; the waves, the ship, melted 
away; the steam-cloud dissolved; the old-fashioned 
mantelpiece, with quaint carvings and blue painted 
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tiles, appeared where it had been, and on the tire 
was the kettle still hissing away, and on the hob 
sat the tea-pot simmering. 

“Ye idle gawky,” said the shrill voice again— 
“if ever I fin’ ye sittin’ glowring at the fire when 
ye micht be doing something useful, de’il’s in it if 
I don’t gar ye feel the wicht o’ my han’, Sit in 
till ye’r tea, ye graceless loon, and shak han’s with 
Mistress Balderstone here.” 

The boy rose meekly, and did as he was told. 

His name was James Watt. 


EPOCH I1.* 


About the year 1815, some seventy years after 
the vision of the tea-kettle, a large dinner party 
was assembled at the house of an opulent Glasgow 
merchant. It was the dreary half hour between 
the arrival of the guests and the announcement of 
dinner. ‘The usual meteorological points had been 
duly discussed and settled, and an uncomfortably 
dead silence ensued. A few attempts to revive 
conversation died away in half-stifled remarks. 

The host looked out of sorts—the fair hostess 
was evidently in the fidgets,—and still the minutes 
slipped by, and no word of dinner—-people turned 
over the leaves of Albums and NScrap-books, and 
inspected the pattern of the carpet with a perse- 
verance worthy of a better cause. In fact, some 
unlucky wight was late; and the lady of the house, 
in communicating the direful intelligence to her 
nearest female neighbor, added in dismal tones her 
moral conviction that dinner was spoiling. At 
length the host plucked up courage and “drew a 
dial from his pocket.”’ 

“ Really, I think,”’ he said, “ we must have din- 
ner, and Jet Mr. Norris reap the fruits, or rather 
the no-fruits, of his dilatoriness. More than half 
an hour late, positively.” 

This was a relief. A few hard thoughts were 
invoked upon the date Mr. Norris—the company 
filed off—and the all-important matter of dinner 
commenced. It was over before any one dreamt 
of bestowing another thought upon the culprit. 

“ By the way, no word of Norris, yet. 
can the man have got to?” 

* Norris is a strange fellow,” 
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quoth the host— 
“always doing something out of the way. How- 
ever, I dare say we shall have him here sometime 
before the evening is out.” 

And so the conversation passed away to some 
other topic. ‘The worthy landlord was right: just 
as his better half was in the act of exchanging a 
complicated series of telegraphic looks and nods 
with a lady at the foot of the table, preparatory to 
a general flight to the drawing-room, the door was 
hurriedly thrown open, and the missing Mr. Nor- 


* The anecdote told in this ‘ Epoch” is literally fact 
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ris appeared in a high state of hurry and confu- 
sion. 

‘‘ Hillo, Norris!’’ said the host, “where have you 
been hiding yourself?!” 

“ Mr. Norris, Mr. Norris, come up here and be 
scolded,”’ added his good lady, holding up a fore- 
finger threateningly. 

“ Positively,” rejoined the criminal, “I hardly 
know what apology to make. I’m afraid I’ve been 
very much to blame.” 

“Yes, you have,” muttered a stout old gentle- 
man, who had just cut his finger when slicing an 
orange, and who was in consequence delighted to 
have a decent pretext for grumbling. 

*“ Come, come,” said the founder of the feast— 
“take a seat, Norris, and then an explanation, as 
they say in parliament.” 

“Well, then,” said Mr. Norris—“ although I 
know you wil] all laugh at me. You are aware 
that I had to come up from Greenock to-day,—but 
positively, Il am so angry with myself at my own 
credulity that ia 

“ Nonsense—nonsense. Goon,” interrupted the 
landlord. 

“Then here goes,” said the late gentleman, 
desperately. ‘ Perhaps you know Millar of Dals- 
winton ?” 

«© A crack-brained schemer,” said he of the cut- 
finger. 

‘You may well say so,” quoth a Dr. and Cr. 
sort of looking personage; “he has a notion that 


he can drive ships through the water by steam. 
Ha! ha! ha!” 

“Ha! ha! ha!” laughed the company in 
chorus. ‘ 

“T have had a foretaste of how you will treat 
it,” replied Mr. Norris. ‘Never mind—J ought 


to be laughed at. Well, Millar has a boat of this 
new construction, at Greenock, of rather, he had 
one there, this morning, worse luck. He was 
quite confident it would do—talked, in fact, of six 
miles an hour, with all the coolness in life. Well, 
would you believe itt?—he seduced me into em- 
barking with him at Greenock, promising most 
faithfully to run me up the river and land me at 
the Broomielaw by four o’clock. Well, off we set 
—the pier was crowded with people laughing at 
us. And I must acknowledge they had something 
to laugh at. We did move at first—I will say that 
for Millar, we did move at first—but we hadn’t 
gone one hundred yards when the machinery broke. 
Well, then we had half an hour’s hammering and 
screwing, with a fleet of boats round us, laughing 
at us all the time. One fellow in particular kept 
asking us, with such a grin, if we didn’t think a 
steam-boat could cross the Atlantic in ten days ?” 

“ Knowing fellow, that,”’ said the host. 

** At last we moved on—but it was only to break 
down again; and so we paddled and stopped and 
hammered, and then paddled and stopped and ham- 
mered again, until it began to be very clear to me, 


that if I remained in my friend Millar's precios 
steam-boat until it reached the Broomielaw, | ine 
likely to have a week of it at least ; so after threp 
or four hours of vexation, I got put ashore, aboat 
three miles on this side of Greenock, then had ty 
walk another three to the road, and stop the 
tired and cold, till a stage took me up,—and he 
am.” 

“Served you right, for listening to such fol. 
lows as Millar, with their schemes and their non. 
sense,” remarked the surly gentleman with the 
cut finger. 

“ But | say, Norris, surely Millar sees the absur. 
dity of the thing himself, now, at all events?” jp. 
quired the landlord. 

“ Not a bit,” replied Norris; “ he is more con(i- 
dent than ever.” 

* The infatuation of some men exceeds belief” 
remarked a matter-of-fact West India merchant, 
with an air of mixed profundity and pity. 

“ But, Mr. Norris, how could you venture your- 
self into such a thing as that steam-boat !” asked 
the pretty hostess, with a slight shiver of horror. 

** Never mind—never mind,” quoth her lord and 
master; *“ he is out of it now, at all events: but 
he must have some dinner: ah, here it comes— 
don’t be modest, Norris; ’twasn’t your fault, you 
know—come, make up for lost time, and never 
mind Millar and his steam-boats.” 

** Very good,” said the matter-of-fact personage. 
“ Let us give up steam and steamboats, and talk of 
something rational.” 


re, 
re | 


EPOCH IIl. 


Years have rolled away, and the vision of tlic 
tea kettle is realized. The “ infatuation of Mr. 
Millar of Dalswinton, has produced its results. 
The stout old gentleman with the cut finger is pro- 
bably sleeping soundly in some quiet Glasgow 
churchyard, but his ghost ought to be doomed to 
drear penance for its presumptuous incredulity and 
scofting. 

Talk of political revolutions; they are nothing 
to the revolutions of science. The eclio of the 
cheery hiss of the old tea kettle, when the boy, 
Watt, sat dreamingly listening to it, is to be heard 
inthe loud roar of the steam-pipe, rising often above 
the din of wind and waters, and proclaiming to 
both that a mighty power is battling with their 
flerceness. 

Steam has made this old world of ours a new 
one. It makes ocean voyages, pleasure trips; !! 
binds cities together, literally, with iron bands; it 
brings kingdoms into as close contiguity as par- 
ishes. What does it not do for man !—NServices 
the most mighty and the most trivial. It hurries 
him across the Atlantic in ten days, and grinds 
coflee in grocers’ shops; it has power to pump up 
volumes of water from the bowels of the earth, and 
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delicacy enough to drive a shuttle and weave fine 


intellect can guide it. Up and down fly the huge 





horses would in vain crack sinew and muscle to 
control ; and yet, let there be but a touch ofa guid- 
ing lever—the stopping of a valve—demanding no 
more than a child’s strength, and the vast moving 
fabric at once becomes motionless and passive— 
nly so many tons of wrought and hammered 
metal. 

And what a change has steam made in the out- 
ward and visible appearance of our country—its 
coasts, its roads, its cities, and its rivers? Rail- 
roads, we admit, are, in an artistic point of view, 
yo great beautifiers of landscape ; but if any one 
can see a Steam-engine, dragging after it its huge 
train of matter, animate and inanimate—whirling 
over the earth, like a meteor over the heaven— 
conveying its hundreds of men, women, and chil- 
jren—and almost setting time and space at defi- 
ance by its fiery rapidity and power—if any one 
can see this, and not recognise in his breast a 
higher, more sublime emotion, than the richest 
landscape can afford, he is only fit for trimming 
overgrown hedges, or laying out cabbage gardens. 
fancy an old gentleman of the Addisonian school, 
fnical, precise, and little-minded, taking an airing 
tof his grave, and looking for the lumbering 
cach, which an hundred years ago transported him 
in something like a week from London to York; 
or the sober denizen of the metropolis of a later 
date, walking quietly to the water-side to secure 
a berth on board a Margate hoy. Would the wor- 
thy individuals in question recognise the world as 
the one they had been accustomed to, and its steam- 
whirled people as akin to the race of sober plodders 
which once peopled it? Animal produces mental 
activity. Rapidity of locomotion—power over the 
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Here let us lie, upon this primrose bank, 

And give our thoughts free way. Our thoughts are fair ; 
For Heaven is fair, and Earth all round is fair; 

And we reflect both in our souls to-day. 

Art thou not joyous? Does the sunshine fall 

Upon a barren heart? Methinks it is 

Itself the sweet source of fertility ! 

In allits golden warmth it wraps us round: 

Not us alone, but every beast and bird 

That makes the breathing forest musical : 













Nor these alone ; but every sparkling stream 

And every hill, and every pastoral plain; 

The leaves that whisper in delightful talk, 

The truant air, with its own self at play— 

The clouds that swim in azure—loving Heaven 
And loving Earth—and lingering between cach 
Loth to qiet either ; are not all alive, 

With one pure, unalloyed, consummate joy 2 

Let us rejoice, then, beyond all the rest : 







linen. Mighty as is its strength, the childhood of 


heams and cylinders with a force that hundreds of 


The following beautiful gem was written several years since, for an Annual, by Barry Cornwall. The 
italicised lines are a perfect concentration of pure thought, elegant intellect, and poetical fervor: 
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elements of nature—re-acts upon us, and makes us 
more morally bold, more quick in thought and 
more prompt in action. 


So steam has revolution- 
ized mental as well as physical things—has invaded 
the realms of mind as well as those of matter. 

There is, to our thinking, something awfully 
grand in the contemplation of'a vast steam-engine. 
Stand amid its ponderous beams and bars, wheels 
and cylinders, and watch their unceasing play ; 
how regular and how powerful !—the machinery 
of a lady’s Geneva watch is not more nicely ad- 
justed—the rush of the avalanche is not more aw- 
ful in its strength. Old Gothic cathedrals are sol- 
emn places, preaching solemn lessons, teaching 
solemn things; but to him who thinks, an engine- 
room may preach a more solemn lesson still. It 
will tell him of mind—mind wielding matter at its 
will—mind triumphing over physical difficulties— 
man asserting his great supremacy—*“ intellect bat- 
tling with the elements.” And how exquisitely 
complete is every detail !—how subordinate every 
part towards the one great end !—how every little 
bar and screw fit and work together! Vast as is 
the machine, let a bolt be but the tenth part of an 
inch too long or too short, and the whole fabric is 
disorganized. It is one complete piece of harmony 
—an iron essay upon unity of design and execution. 
There is deep poetry in the steam-engine—more 
of the poetry of motion than in the bound of an an- 
telope: more of the poetry of power than in the 
dash of a cataract. And ought it not to be a les- 
son to those who laugh at novelties, and put no 
faith in inventions, to consider that this complex 
fabric—this triumph of art and science—was once 
the laughing-stock of jeering thousands, and once 
only the waking phantasy of a boy’s mind, as he 
sat, and in seeming idleness, watched a little 
column of vapor rise from the spout of a Tea 
Kettle? 


Exchange Paper 


For how shall wisdom show itself so well 

As in administering joy unto itself? 

They who disdain the merry. are not wise; 

And they who step aside, when mirth comes by 

And scorn all things which are not bought with pain, 
Are—fools, good cousin. What else can they be, 
Who spurn God’s free given blessings? 1 aim one 
Who prize the matron Summer most in smiles, 

And give my heart up to her rose-crowned hours. 
And so art thou—and so thou wilt be, child, 
When that orb of Time, now in its dawn, 

Hath ripened the young brain with liberal thought 
Keep this to mind; and now we too will watch 
The day go downward toward the glowing west 
And when the gold grows pale, and evening airs 
Come murmuring oer the meadows, we will drink 
The balmy ether—the nectarean breath 

Whieh Earth sends upward, when her Lord, the Sun, 
Kisses her cheek at parting ! 


LOVE THE SNOW. 


rHE WORDS AND MUSIC COMPOSED BY O. W. WITHINGTON 
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fills the heart with mirth; It brings to mind my 
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joy, When I sought its sports and its artless plays, With the gladness of a boy, When I sought its sports ands 
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RE a ‘ i Wai For I hastened forth in the winter cold 
S438 4 —~-@6- —; es With a feeling of careless joy. 
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artless plays, With the gladness ofa 





I love the glance of stern Winter's face, 
He carries me back awhile 

To my home, and each once familiar face, 
And the light of my mother’s smile 

To my youthful heart she was very dear, 
Her jook was a look of joy, 

When I breathed my early thoughts to her 
With the gladness ofa boy. 





I love the snow, the first white snow, 
That falls from the heaven above, 
It fills my heart with its early glow 
Of freshness and buoyant love ; 
It bears me back to those moments dear, 
When I sought, in a mood of joy, 
Old Winter scenes and his merry cheer, 
With the gladness of a boy. 








2. The evening shout on the glittering snow 
Was dearer tomy heart, 
Than the smiles on beauty’s cheek that glow, 
In halls of the rarest art ; 








